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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XL. THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY, 


Hap Saxon been suddenly plunged into a 
cold bath, it could scarcely have brought him 
to his senses more rapidly than did the re- 


membrance of his broken pledge, and the. 


thought of what his lawyer cousin would say 
to him. 

“Tt isn’t as if he hadn’t cautioned me, either,” 
said he, half aloud, as he sat himself down, 
“quite chopfallen,” at the foot of a great oak, 
in an unfrequented hollow of the park. And 
then one unpleasant recollection evoked another, 
and he remembered how William Trefalden had 
joked with him about fetters of flowers, and 
made him almost angry by so doing; and how 
he had boasted of himself as more invulnerable 
than Achilles. He also remembered that his 
cousin had especially inquired whether he had 
not yet been called upon to subscribe to the 
Italian fund, and had given him much good 
advice as to what his conduct should be when 
that emergency might arise. To put his name 
down for a moderate sum, and commit himself 
to nothing further—those were William Trefal- 
den’s instructions to him; but how had he 
observed them? How had he observed that 
other promise of signing no more large cheques 
without consulting his cousin; and what reli- 
ance would his cousin place upon his promises 
in the future ? 

Saxon groaned in spirit as he thought of these 
things; and the more he thought of them, the 
more uncomfortable he became. 

He did not care in the least about the money, 
although he had, in truth, been mulcted of an 
enormous sum; but he cared a great deal about 
breaking his word, and he saw that it must be 
broken on the one hand or the other. He also 
saw on which hand it was to be. 

He had given the cheque to Miss Colonna, 
and Miss Colonna must have the money; there 
was clearly no help for that. But then he 
entertained misgivings as to the cheque itself, 
and began to doubt whether he had anything 
like balance enough at his banker’s to meet it. 
In this case, what was to be done? The money, 
of course, must be got; but who was to get it, 
and how was the getting of it to be achieved? 


Would that mysterious process called “selling 
out” have to be gone through ? 
| Saxon puzzled his brains over those abstruse 
_ financial questions till his head ached; but 
could make nothing of them. At last he came 
to the very disagreeable conclusion that William 
Trefalden was alone capable of solving the difli- 
culty, and must be consulted without delay ; but, 
‘at the same time, he did not feel at all sure that 
his cousin might not flatly refuse to help him in 
the matter. This was a fearful supposition, and 
| almost drove the young fellow to despair. For 
Saxon loved the lawyer in his simple honest way 
—not so much, perhaps, for any lovable quali- 
ties that he might imagine him to possess, as 
for the mere fact that his cousin was his cousin, 
and he trusted him. He had also a vague idea 
that William Trefalden had done agreat deal to 
serve him, and that he owed him a profound 
debt of gratitude. Anyhow, he would not 
offend him for the universe—and yet he was 
quite resolved that Miss Colonna should have 
the full benefit of her cheque. 

Thinking thus, he remembered that he had 
authorised her to double the amount. What if 
she should take him at his word ? 

“ By Jove, then,” said he, addressing a plump 
rabbit that had been gravely watching him from 
a convenient distance for some minutes past, 
“TI can’t help it, if she does. The money’s my 
own, after all, and I have the right to give it 
away, if I choose. Besides, I’ve given it in the 
cause of liberty !” 

But his heart told him that liberty had 
played a very unimportant part in the trans- 
action. 


CHAPTER XLI. A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


In the mean while, a general council was 
being held in the octagon turret. The coun- 
cillors were Signor Colonna, Lord Castletowers, 
and Major Vaughan, and the subjects under 
discussion were Baldiserotti’s despatch and 
Saxon Trefalden’s cheque. 

The despatch was undoubtedly an important 
one, and contained more stirring news than any 
which had transpired from Italy since the Napo- 
leonic campaign ; but that other document, with 
its startling array of numerals, was certainly not 
less momentous. In Major Vaughan’s opinion 
it was the more momentous of the two ; and yet 





his brow darkened over it, and it seemed to the 
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two others that he was not altogether so well 
pleased as he might have been. 

Castletowers was genuinely delighted, and as 
much surprised as delighted. 

“Tt is a noble gift,” said he. ‘I had not 
dreamed that Trefalden was so staunch a friend 
to the cause.” 

“J was not aware that Mr. Trefalden had 
hitherto interested himself about Italy in any 
way,” observed Major Vaughan, coldly. 

“ Well, he has interested himself now to some 
purpose. Besides, he has but just come into 
his fortune.” 

Signor Colonna smoothed the cheque as it 
lay before him on the desk, filled in the date, 
crossed it, and inserted his own name as that of 
the person to whom it was payable. 

“T wonder what I had better do with it,” 
said he, thoughtfully. 

* With what ?” asked the Earl. 

Colonna pointed to the cheque with the 
feather end of his pen. 

“ Why, cash it, of course, and send the money 
off without delay.” 

The Italian smiled and shook his head. He 
was a better man of business than his host, and 
he foresaw some of those very difficulties which 
were the cause of so much perplexity to Saxon 
himself. 

“Tt is not always easy to cash large sums,” 
said he. “ I must speak to Mr. Trefalden before 
I do anything with his cheque. Is he in the 
house ?” 

To which the Earl replied that he would see ; 
and left the room. 

After he was gone, Vaughan and Colonna 
went back to the despatch, and discussed the 
position of affairs in Sicily. Thence they passed 
on to the question of supplies, and consulted 
about the best means of bestowing Saxon’s 
donation. At last they agreed that the larger 
share should be sent out in money, and the rest 
expended on munitions of war. 

** Tt’s a heavy sum,” said the dragoon. “If 
you want a messenger to take it over, I am at 
your service.” 

“ Thanks. 
morrow ?” 

* To-night, if you like. My time is all my 
own just now. By the way, who is Mr. Tre- 
falden’s banker ?” 

He put out his hand for the cheque as he 
said this, and Colonna could not do otherwise 
than pass it to him. After examining it for 
—_ moments in silence, he gave it back, and 
said : 

“ Are those his figures, Signor Colonna? I 
see they are not yours.” 

To which the Italian replied very composedly, 
“No, they are Olimpia’s.” ° 

Major Vaughan rose, and walked over to the 
window. 

“ T shall ask Bertaldi to give me something 
to do, when I am out there,” he said, after a 
brief oy “ T have had no fighting since I 
came back from India, and I am tired to death 
of this do-nothing life.” 


Can you go the day after to- 





| pared with which the toll-houses on Waterloo 





“ Bertaldi will be only too glad,” replied 
Colonna. “One experienced officer is worth 
more to us now than a squadron of recruits.” 

The dragoon sighed impatiently, and pulled 
at the ends of his moustache. It was a habit 
he had when he was ill at ease. 

“Tm sorry for Castletowers,” he said, pre- 
sently. “ He’d give his right hand to go over 
with me, and have a shot at the Neapolitans.” 

“T know he would; but it cannot be—it 
must not be. I would not countenance his 
going for the world,” replied the Italian, quickly. 
* Tt would break his mother’s heart.” 

“Tt never entered into the sphere of my 
calculations that Lady Castletowers had a heart,” 
said Major Vaughan. ‘ But you have enjoyed 
the advantage of her acquaintance longer than 
I have, so 1 defer to your better judgment.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
Earl came in alone. 

“JT can’t find Trefalden anywhere,” said he. 
*T have looked for him all over the house, in 
the stables, and all through the gardens. He 
was last seen on the terrace, talking to Miss 
Colonna, and nobody knows what has become 
of him since.” 

“ He’s somewhere in the park, of course,” 
said Colonna. 

“J don’t think so. I met my mother as [ 
came in, She has been wandering about the 
park all the morning, and has not seen him.” 

“If I were you, Castletowers, I’d have the 
Slane dragged,” said Major Vaughan, with a 
short, hard laugh. ‘He has repented of that 
cheque, and drowned himself in a paroxysm of 
despair.” 

** What nonsense!” said Colonna, almost 
angrily; but he thought it odd, for all that, 
and so did the Earl. 


CHAPTER XLII. THE MAUSOLEUM. 


THERE was a very curious object in Casile- 
towers Park, the shape of which was like a 
watchman’s lantern, and the material blue 
granite. It stood on a little eminence in a 
retired corner of the domain, was approached 
by a double row of dwarf cypresses, about three 
feet and a half in height, and enshrined the 
last mortal remains of a favourite hunter be- 
longing to the late Earl. It was called * The 
Mausoleum.” 

A more hopelessly ugly edifice it would be 
difficult to conceive; but the late Earl had in- 
tended it to be a. model of elegant simplicity, 
and had wasted some hundreds upon it. Being 
abroad when his old horse died, he scrawled a 
rough outline of the Temple of Vesta on a sheet 
of foreign note-paper, and seut it up to his 
steward, with instructions to hand it over for 
execution to a Guildford stonemason. But the 
Earl was no draughtsman, and the stonemason, 
who had never heard of the Temple of Vesta in 
his life, was no genius; and thus it happened 
that the park at Castletowers came to be dis- 
figured by an architectural phenomenon com- 
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Bridge were chaste and classic structures. The 
Earl, however, died at Naples, in happy igno- 
rance of the deed that had been done, and his 
successor had not thought it worth while to 
pull the building down. 

When Saxon rose from his seat under the 
great oak, it was yet so early that he was 
tempted to prolong his walk. So he went 
rambling on among the ferns, watching the 
rabbits, and thinking of Miss Colonna, till he 
found himself, quite suddenly, at the foot of 
the little eminence on which the mausoleum 
was built. 

It so happened that, although he had been 
more than ten days at Castletowers, he had 
never before strayed into this particular corner 
of the park. The phenomenon was consequently 
a vce. in his eyes, and he walked round it 
wonderingly, contemplating its ugliness from 
every side. He then went up and tried the 
door, which was painted to look like green 
bronze, and studded all over with great sex- 
agonal bosses. It swung back, however, quite 
easily, and Saxon walked in. 

The place was so dark, and the day outside 
was so brilliant, that for the first few moments 
he could see nothing distinctly. At length a 
dumpy pillar on a massive square base came 
into view in the centre of the building, and 
Saxon saw by the inscription carved upon it 
(in very indifferent Latin) that the object of all 
this costly deformity was ahorse. And then he 
sat down on the base of the column, and con- 
templated the mausoleum from within. 

It was, if possible, uglier inside than outside ; 
that is to say, the resemblance to a lantern was 
more perfect. The a column looked ex- 
actly like a gigantic candle, and the very walls 
were panelled in granite ina way that suggested 
glass to the least imaginative observer. Had 
the stonemason possessed but a single grain of 
original genius, he would have added a fine bold 
handle in solid granite to the outside, and made 
the thing complete. 

While Saxon was thinking thus, and lazily 
criticising the late Earl’s Latin, he suddenly be- 
came aware of a lady coming slowly up between 
the cypresses. 

He thought at first that the lady was Miss 
Colonna, and was on the point of stepping out 
to meet her; but in almost the same instant he 
saw that she was a stranger. She was looking 
down as she walked, with her face so bowed 
that he could not see her features distinctly ; 
but her figure was more girlish than Miss 
Colonna’s, and her step more timid and hesi- 
tating. She seemed almost as if she were 
counting the daisies in the grass as she came 
along. 

Saxon scarcely knew what to do. He had 
risen from his seat, and now stood a little way 
back in the deep shadow of the mausoleum. 
While he was yet hesitating whether to come 
forward or remain where he was, the young lady 
paused and looked round, as if expecting some 








Saxon remembered to have seen it before. He 
could not for his life tell when or where; but he 
was as confident of the fact as if every cireum- 
stance connected with it were fresh in his 
memory. 

She was very fair of complexion, with soft 
brown hair, and large childlike brown eyes— 
eyes with just that sort of startled, pathetic ex- 
pression about them which one sees in the eyes 
of acaged chamois. Saxon remembered even 
that look in them—remembered how that image 
of the caged chamois had presented itself to him 
when he saw them first—and then, all at once, 
there flashed upon him the picture of a railway 
station, an empty train, and a group of three 
persons standing beside the open door of a 
second-class carriage. 

Yes; he recollected all about it now, even to 
the amount he had paid for her fare, and the 
fact that the lost ticket had been taken from 
Sedgebrook station. Involuntarily, he drew 
back still further into the gloom of the mauso- 
leum. He would not have shown himself, or 
have put himself in the way of being thanked, 
or paid, for the world. 

Then she sighed, as if she were weary or 
disappointed, and came a few steps nearer; and 
as she continued to advance, Saxon continued 
to retreat, till she was nearly at the door of the 
mausoleum, and he had got quite round behind 
the pillar. It was like a scene upon a stage; 
only that in this instance the actors were im- 
provising their parts, and there were no spec- 
tators to see them. 

Just as he was speculating upon what he 
should do if she came in, and asking himself 
whether it would not be better, even now, to 
walk boldly out and risk the chances of recog- 
nition, the young lady decided the question for 
him by sitting down on the threshold of the 
building. 

Saxon was out of his perplexity now. He 
was a prisoner, it was true; but his time was 
all his own, and he could afford to waste it 
in peeping from behind a pillar at the back of a 
young lady’s bonnet. Besides, there was an air 
of adventure about the proceeding that wa 
quite delightful, as far as it went. ; 

So he kept very quiet, scarcely daring to 
breathe for fear of alarming her, and amused him- 
self by conjecturing what imaginable business 
could bring Miss Rivitre of Camberwell to this 
particular corner of Castletowers Park. Was it 
possible, for instance, that the Earl had been 
insane enough to have the phenomenon photo- 
graphed, and was she about to colour the photo- 
graph on the spot? The idea was too monstrous 
to by entertained for a moment. And then the 
young lady sighed again—such a deep-drawn, 
tremulous, melancholy sigh, that Saxon’s heart 
ached to hear it. 

It was no sigh of mere fatigue. Unlearned 
as he was in man and womankind, he knew at 
once that such a sigh could only come from a 
heart heavily laden. And so he fell to wonder- 


ing what her trouble could be, and whether he 





one. 
She had no sooner lifted up her face than 





could help, in any anonymous way, to lighten 
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it for her. What if he sent her a hundred- 
pound note in a blank envelope? She looked 
poor,andevenif.... 

But at this point his meditations were broken 
in upon. A shadow darkened the doorway ; 
Miss Riviére rose from her seat upon the 
threshold ; and Lady Castletowers stood sud- 
denly before Saxon’s astonished eyes. 


WHAT SAXON HEARD IN THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 


Lapy CastLETowERs was the first to speak ; 
and her voice, when she spoke, was measured 
and haughty. 

* You have requested to see me again, Miss 
Riviére,” she said. 

“T have been compelled to do so,” was the 
almost inaudible reply. 

And I have come here at your request.” 

Lady Castletowers paused, as if for some 
acknowledgment of her condescension in having 
done so; but no acknowledgment came. 

“I must, however, beg you to understand 
quite distinctly that it is for the last time,” she 
said, presently. “It is impossible that I should 
hold any future communication with you other- 
wise than by letter, and then only at stated 
periods, as heretofore.” 

The young lady murmured something of which 
Saxon could not distinguish a syllable. 

“Then you will oblige me by saying it at 
once, and as briefly as possible,” replied Lady 
Castletowers, 

Saxon felt very uncomfortable. He knew 
that he ought not to be there. He knew this 
to be a strictly private conversation, and was 
quite aware that he ought not to overhear it; 
and yet what was he to do? He could still 
walk out, it was true, and explain his involun- 
tary imprisonment; but he had an instinctive 
feeling that Lady Castletowers would not have 
come to meet Miss Riviére in the park if she 
had not wished to keep the meeting secret, and 
that his presence there, however well he might 
apologise for it, would cause her ladyship a very 
disagreeable surprise. Or he might stop his 
ears, and so be, virtually, as far away as in his 
London chambers; but then he felt certain that 
this young girl whom he had assisted once 
before, was now in some great trouble, and he 
longed to know what that trouble was, that he 
might assist her again. So, as these thoughts 
flashed through his mind, Saxon concluded to 
stay where he was, and not to stop his ears— 
at least for the present. 

Lady Castletowers had requested Miss 
Riviére to state her business at once, and also 
to state it briefly; but it seemed as if the 
task were strangely difficult, for the girl still 
hesitated. 

At length she said, with a kind of sob: 

* Lady Castletowers, my mother is very ill.” 

And then Saxon could see that she was 
weeping. 

“Do you mean that your mother is dying ?” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“No; but that she must die, if the necessary 
means are not taken to save her.” 

“What do you mean by the necessary 
means ?” 

“Doctor Fisher says that she must go to 
some place on the Italian coast—to Nice, or 
Mentone,” replied the girl, making a great 
effort to steady her voice, and keep her tears 
from falling. ‘He thinks she may live there 
_ years, with care and proper treatment ; 

Racns 

“ Why not here, with care and proper treat- 
ment ?” said Lady Castletowers. 

“ He says this variable climate is killing her 
—that she is dying day by day, as long as she 
remains in it.” 

“Tt is her native climate,” said Lady Castle- 
towers. 

* Yes—but she was so young when she left 
it; and she has lived so many, many years of 
her life abroad.” 

Well ?” 

The girl lifted up her face, all pale and tearful 
as it was, and looked at her—just looked at 
her—but said never a word. It was not an in- 
dignant look—nor an imploring look—nor even 
a reproachful look ; but it was, at all events, a 
look that Lady Castletowers seemed to under- 
stand, for she replied to it, and the reply, 
though spoken as haughtily as ever, had in it 
something of the nature of an apology. 

“You are aware,” she said, “that your 
mother’s annuity is paid out of my own private 
means, and without my son’s knowledge. And 
my private means are very small, So small, 
that [ find it difficult to meet even this obliga- 
tion, inconsiderable as it is.” 

* But you will not let her die, Lady Castle- 
towers! You cannot—you will not let her 
die !”” 

And the young girl wrung her hands together, 
in the passionate earnestness of her appeal. 

Lady Castletowers looked down, and seemed 
as if she were tracing patterns on the turf with 
the end of her parasol. 

“What sum do you require?” she said, 
slowly. 

“ Doctor Fisher said about thirty pounds. . .” 

“Impossible. I will try to give you twenty 
pounds for this purpose—in fact, I will promise 
you twenty pounds; but I cannot do more.” 

Miss Riviére was about to speak; but the 
Countess slightly raised her hand, and checked 
the words upon her lips. 

“The annuity,” she said, “shall be paid, as 
usual, into the hands of whatever foreign banker 
you may indicate; but I beg you both to under- 
stand that I must be troubled with no more 
applications of this kind.” 

The girl’s cheek glowed with sudden indig- 
nation. 

You will be troubled with none, madam,” 
she said. “ Had there been any other person in 
the world to whom I could have applied for aid, 
I should not have claimed your assistance now.” 

Her eye dilated, and her lip trembled, and she 





asked the Countess, coldly. 





said it firmly and proudly—as proudly as Lady 
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Castletowers herself might havedone. But the 
Countess passed her as if she had not spoken, and 
swept down the little avenue of cypresses, with- 
out taking any further notice of her presence. 

Miss Riviére continued to stand in the same 
proud attitude till the last gleam of her lady- 
ship’s silken skirts had disappeared among the 
trees. And then her strength suddenly gave 
way, and she sat down again upon the gloomy 
threshold, and sobbed as if her heart were 
breaking. 





OCEAN SWELLS. 





Ir the quiet steady-going fishes of our coasts 
and rivers could see some of their brethren 
and relatives in the Eastern seas, they would be 
a little astonished, always supposing they are 
capable—as I maintain they are—of such a sen- 
sation. English fish—a few dandies, such as the 
gold and silver carp excepted, and they really 
belong to China—are attired in sober colours, 
like well-dressed English folks; but these “swells 
of the ocean” blaze out in all the hues of the rain- 
bow and in divers others; orange and red; yellow 
and black; green and lake ; blue, purple, pink, 
and yellow. Bright sea-green and yellow are 
perpetually seen in the same vestment, and one 
very heavy swell may now and then be beheld in 
yellow, blue, red, green, black, and grey. The 
dorsal fin is often marked with as many as four 
colours, and to heighten the effect of all this 
splendour, the hues are generally of the most 
brilliant character. Nor are these the excep- 
tions. Our fish now and then offer a few eccen- 
tricities of shape and colour. Anglers who go 
hauling up great congers off the Channel 
Islands, and sharp-set young sharks in the 
Irish Sea; enthusiastic naturalists prowling 
about in bright summer mornings and golden 
autumn days, dredging up irritable star-fish, who 
commit suicide by explosion; such explorers 
stealing into still lonely nooks, to peer under the 
olive-brown sea-wrack for the spotted goby and 
velvet fiddler, now and then see some strange 
creature caught after a heavy storm in some far- 
away spot; but in the Indian Archipelago all 
seems wonderful together. So soon as a family 
of fish gets into these enchanted waters it be- 
gins to 

suffer a sea change 
Into some rich thing and strange. 


Nor is it in colour alone, but in pattern also, that 
they come out so strong. Instead of being content 
with a sprinkling of bars and spots, like a little 
well-appointed jewellery, they are crossed and 
spotted, marbled and streaked, from head to 
tail. Some, have patterns like flowers on their 
armour ; others, have chains of oval spots with 
scrolls bordering them like an indented mould- 
ing; and then come others with flourishes, 
twists, and grotesque figures, for which it is not 
easy to find suitable names. 

A Dutch naturalist, Dr. Bleeker, a physician, 
with something like twenty titles, is now publish- 





ing a gallery of portraits of fish found in the 
waters of the Indian Archipelago. The work is 
an honour to the author and his country. 

There was a fish called the scarus, for which 
those gormandising old thieves, the wealth 
Romans, used to pay immense prices, and which 
they transported with immense care from the 
Aigean Sea to their fish-ponds and stews, there 
to fatten for the dinner-table. 

Dr. Bleeker paints for us scari that swarm 
in the waters round Celebes, Java, and the 
Molucea Islands. This fish, once so highly 
— is considered by the Europeans in the 

last so worthless that it is never seen on their 

tables, being given up to the natives and the 
Chinese, who will eat anything. One species 
aloue, the green pseudoscarus, now and then 
appears in the bill of fare, but it is not thought 
much of. 

It would be.too much of a good thing to de- 
scribe all the species of this family, for there are 
scores ofthem. All that can be done is to single 
out one or two, which, however, of course but 
imperfectly represent so large agroup. We will 
select the pseudoscarus tricolor as a specimen. 
In this beautiful fish the upper part of the head 
and the back are deep blue, shading down into 
black; the greater part of the side is of bright sky 
blue, while the colour beneath is a pale Indian 
red; the hind part and tail are of a rich rose 
colour. The dorsal fin bears at its free edge a 
stripe of blue, then comes a broad band of rose ; 
below this, is a narrow strip of blue, and again a 
line of pale rose. The ventral fin is of rose 
colour, inclining to yellow; the pectoral fin is 
yellow and black. The eye is ofa bright yellow, 
and round the lips runs a delicate stripe of 


red. 

The dorsal fin is often very beautiful in the 
scari. Nothing can exceed the tints of the pale 
blue and rose bars, the yellow and rosy green, 
the Indian red and port wine hue, the salmon 
colour, the pink and lilac. Sometimes, the bars 
are spotted with strongly-contrasted colours, 
as, for instance, pink bars with blue or green 
spots. The head is often beautifully marbled with 
irregularly curved narrow bars of some colour, 
as, for instance, damask, green, red, lilac, or 
black, which is strongly relieved by the ground. 
The tail is frequently streaked or barred with 
blue, lake, and green, dark red, rose colour, and 
yellow. The flower-like patterns on the scales 
are very well marked in some scari, beginning 
just below the root of the dorsal fin, and running 
in a line from this spot towards the tail. 

The most striking thing about these fish is 
the strong resemblance of the head to that of a 


parrot: owing to which, and the we of 
led 


their colouring, they have been generally calle 
“parrot fish.” One member of the family 
(the pseudoscarus microrrhinus) is so like the 
yarrot about the head, that at first sight it 
es as if the waters of the ocean were dis- 
playing a paradox as strange in its way as the 
rivers of Australia exhibit in the water-mole. 
The great circular brown eye, the iris bordered 
with yellow, the dark green cheek, and the 
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obtuse shape of the head, strongly remind one 
of the parrot. The mouth in all these fish is 
very like a beak. Nor is this any forced com- 
parison ; it is owing to the teeth and jaws being 
all fused into one, and the effect of this is 
heightened by the rostral lip covering the jaw 
to a great extent, while the maxillary or in- 
ternal lip is reduced to a mere slip of mem- 
brane. Oken, the German naturalist who ac- 
cording to his own account was inspired, and 
who had scarcely established a theory before he 
began to perceive the absolute necessity for 
immediately overturning it, lumped all the scari 
together under the name of “ insect fish”—for 
what reason it is difficult to surmise. As a 
natural sequel, he afterwards elevated both 
them and the next family the reader will come 
to in this paper (the labroids), to the rank 
of “bird fish.” Some of the old writers, with 
equal accuracy, described the scarus as a fish 
that feedeth on herbs and cheweth the cud like 
a beast—an idea to which still later writers 
clung, calling it the ruminant among fishes; 
the fact is, that the scarus, though it feeds 
upon the sea-alge, also eats the molluscs and 
polypi; for which reason the fishermen take it 
im bamboo creels set among the roots of the 
polypi; never finding it in their large drag- 
nets at sea. It is restricted to such articles 
of diet by the strange conformation of the 
mouth, which, though strong, is too small to 
allow of the seizing of large fish. In order to 
masticate this rather tough food in comfort and 
safety, the scarus is furnished with teeth in the 
upper part of its gullet. 

Next to the scari come the labroids, the name 
being taken from the labrum, a fish men- 
tioned by Pliny, and rather vaguely described 
as a kind of ravenous fish, seeing that every 
fish is by nature utterly and entirely ravenous. 
The elegant trout who flies in the wildest 
terror if you show the tip of your nose, will 
eat nearly his own weight of bleak and dace 
on a hot still June evening. A pike has been 
known to rush at a fish well-nigh the size of 
himself, and even to dash at a mule’s nose! 
Ihave known a fishing-frog lose its life in an 
insane attempt to swallow a wooden scoop, the 
se sarge of which objected to the proceeding. 
t is but a short time since an account appeared 
in the Times of a fish which had swallowed, 
among other matters, two broken bottles, a 
quart pot, a sheep’s head, a triangular piece of 
earthenware, and a lobster, while in its liver the 
spine of a skate was comfortably embedded! 
These lubroids are fish with a free upper lip, 
which, like the lower one, looks in some species 
as if the animal had just been severely stung by 
some spiteful jelly-fish; the jaws in certain 
species are shaped like those of a pig. There 
is frequently a long spine at the beginning 
of the dorsal fin. One of their most distin- 
guishing marks, in the eye of a naturalist, is, 
that they possess a three-cornered or narrow 
gullet bone, set with grain-like or globular 
teeth. The gilt-head, the bass, and the wrasse 
may be familiar specimens to many readers. If 








there be fish more beautiful and strangely 
coloured than the scari, we find them here. 
Some of the blues and reds, the rose and orange 
tints, are marvels; and yet it is hard to say 
whether some of the dark-coloured fish are not 
even more to be admired than the showy ones. 
Dr. Bleeker has added more than a hundred 
new species, and each species is a study in itself. 
I will confine myself to one, and select for 
description the iulis lunaris, or the crescent- 
tailed wrasse. The head is dark green, beauti- 
fully marked with bent irregular bars of a 
damask colour; the body is of a lighter green, 
with narrow rose-coloured bars cutting each 
scale vertically. The dorsal fin is bright yellow 
at the top; below this, it is bright blue; be- 
neath this, it is deep rose, and again blue. The 
fin underneath, is damask, blue, and bright 
yellow; from its beginning run two rose- 
coloured bars, extending as far as the head. 
The tail, which curves broadly outwards, and 
ends in two long points which then bend to- 
wards each other like the limbs of a pair of 
old-fashioned compasses, is of bright yellow in 
the middle; outside this, it is coloured Indian 
red ; outside of all, it is streaked with a pale blue. 
It is a finely-proportioned fish, about the build 
of a well grown dace, and is found over a wide 
extent of water. 

Like the scari, these fish are not valued for 
their flavour. Except a few species of a pale 
gold colour, with remarkably large red spots 
(the hemipleronoti), which in the Molucca 
Islands are called ikkan bokki, or “ fish of the 
princess,” on account of their delicate flavour, 
they are rarely eaten, except by natives and 
Chinese. Here, the classical schoolboy will of 
course interfere, and tell us that the lupus, or 
sea-dace of the Romans, one of this family and 
an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, was greatly 
esteemed for its flavour. Don’t believe it. 
You will find it like a bad roach, and a poor 
earthy fish. The princess’s fish live at such great 
depths that they can never be extensively made 
use of, or sold at a reasonable price. Out of the 
hundred and twenty-six species now known— 
seventy-nine of which have been discovered by 
Dr. Bleeker—only five contribute in any material 
degree to the food of the people. 

The labroids are followed by the silurians, 
something between a salmon and a pike, with 
beards and without scales; great creatures with 
a fleshy ecl-like look, and a fat fin on the hinder 
part of the back. Every person who is a 
member of the Acclimatisation Society, or the 
Thames Angling Association, or who has a 
friend who is a member of either, or who has 
taken any interest in the proceedings of these 
capital institutions, has heard of the silurus, 
which, if it thrive here as it is said to do in 
Hungary, will have to be caught with a cod- 
line, and be hoisted out with a steam-crane. If 
the reader wants to see a few species, he can 
eratify his taste in Dr. Bleeker’s work. These 
fish swarm in the waters of Borneo and Sumatra, 
not only in the sweet and brackish water, but 
even in the seas, and the laborious naturalist 
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has taken their likenesses by the dozen. A great 
many of them are anything but attractive, and I 
don’t think there will be much to regret if the 
silurus can never be induced to live in England, 
We have neither room nor food for him, so let 
him stay where he is. Besides, what is the use 
of angling for such a fish? Who in his senses 
can want to catch a great brute of a thing, 
as heavy as a jackass, and capable of eating 
children, as the silurus is said repeatedly to 
have done? ‘There is one comfort, however, 
the silurus, if it really lived formerly in our 
rivers, as it is said to have done, left of its own 
accord, and that is a pretty good proof that 
the locality did not agree with it, and is not 
likely to do so. 

Though beauty is not the rule among these 
Eastern silurians, there are exceptions. Some 
of them are of a lovely grass-green colour—as 
the arius, for instance; the salmon gold of one 
species, the pale green of another, and the gold 
green of the batrachocephalus, being equally 
fine ; the small-headed pseudarius is also a fine 
specimen, Many are stippled with gold about 
the head ; the ariodes is very elegantly marked 
in this way. The beard, too, is of a beautiful 
hue. The dorsal fin, with its remarkably strong 
spine in front, and sloping sharply backward 
towards the tail, with the three fins in a line 
beneath, give some of these fish a very strik- 
ing appearance. One species (the hexanema- 
trichthys) is barred from head to tail with what 
seem to be sunbeams. 

Some of the silurians are remarkably hump- 
backed. The reader is doubtless familiar 
with the appearance of certain consequential- 
looking fish,* as round as a ball and as deep as 
they are long. But from these downward in 
successive descent to the straight-backed eel, 
there is always something like symmetry; the 
creat spinal curvature rises and falls with an 
equable sweep. This is not the case with the 
silurian humpbacks, for they look as if the spine 
had been badly broken in two places. There is 
one species (the bagrichthys) in which this 
singular feature is developed to an extraordinary 
degree, and is, moreover, coupled with other 
peculiarities which make it, in many respects, 
one of the strangest-looking of fish. The back 
rises almost perpendicularly from the head ; and 
from the highest point of this hump issues a 
dorsal fin, which seems especially designed to 
get this unhappy-looking animal into difficulties, 
being /ree and seven inches long, only an inch 
wide at the base, and narrowing so rapidly, 
that through the greater part of its length it 
is not more than an inch in width, looking on 
the whole somewhat like a half quill trimmed 
very close. From the hinder part of this strange 
fin towards the tail, the back is concave, which 
gives it a singularly weak and ugly look. In 
this hollow is laid a jong oval mass, or fin, of 
fat (adipeuse), which not only fills up the vacuity, 
but even gives the outline a convex form; as 
it is distinctly seen to be superimposed, a dead 





* Such as the ephippus, platax, &c. 








load laid upon the backbone, it is an additional 
ugliness. From each point of the tail waves a 
narrow streamer of cartilage, not much thicker 
than packthread, and nearly three inches long. 
All this, with its peculiar claret colour, looking 
in places as if it had been washed out, its queer 
little short thick head, and the oval fin in the 
— of its body, give it a remarkably odd 
ook. 

Another very unusual feature in some of them 
(as the leiocassis, &c.) is a narrow straight bar 
of a bright gold colour, running from the head 
to the tail, where it suddenly bends upward to 
the end of the backbone. ‘The beard, too, is 
singularly developed in some of these fish. The 
wallago has streamers extending from the upper 
jaw, half way to the tail; they are not thicker 
at the thickest part than whipcord, and taper 
away till they become mere threads. One 
little fellow (a silurichthys) has a long beard 
waving from both upper and lower jaws, and 
one small silurodes has a beard denet as 
long as himself, projecting from his lower jaws, 
and arching away high over his back in graceful 
waves towards his tail: while in the hemibagrius 
the beard is actually as long as the creature to 
which it appertains. Some of these beards, as 
that of the plotosus, for instance, are most 
delicately coloured ; inthe bagarius, the cartilages 
of which it is formed are very elegant. Indeed, 
this fish possesses some peculiarly attractive 
features ; the height and bold sweep backward 
of its dorsal fin, its compact but slender form 
and elegant head, and the tail arched like a 
lancet-headed window, striking the eye of the 
most unobservant. 

The silurians do not contribute much to 
the luxuries of the table. The natives and 
Chinese prize them because they afford cheap 
and nutritious food, but they are not sought 
after by those who can afford to live well. Some 
river species are eaten by the Europeans, but 
there is no mania for them. The plotosi are 
liked, but their spines are apt to give very 
troublesome sa, to those who dress them, 
often occasioning locked-jaw and abscesses ; the 
natives attribute this to the cartilage being 
poisonous, but it is due to its brittleness, as 
the spines, which are very sharp, penetrate 
deep, and being very fragile, easily Coat off and 
remain in the wound. 

There is little in the cyprine to detain 
us very long. Any person who wishes to see 
particularly stuck-up fish, is recommended to 
look at the likenesses of some of the puntius 
race ; little, petulant creatures, as deep as they 
are long, and into which one would think the 
spirits of so many defunct parish beadles must 
have migrated. 

Until Dr. Bleeker took up the subject, only 
thirty-four species of cyprinoids were known. 
He has raised the number to a hundred and 
nineteen; but his discoveries, though deeply 
interesting to the naturalisi, have contributed 
little to benefit the human race, for these fish 
are almost useless as food; some of them being 
too rare, others too small. The yellow-finned 
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carp alone comes in for a small modicum of 
praise, but it is merely naturalised at Java, 
being only found in some rivers of the western 
provinces. A few species, such as the rohita, 
morulus, and lobocheilus, are sufficiently nume- 
rous and large to be useful in this way, and 
that is all. The labeobarbi are eaten in some 
places; in others, the people prefer worshipping 
them. 

As we are now to bid good-bye to fish of this 
class, and enter upon the acquaintance of a 
family distinguished by a totally different form 
and look, and to which the following remarks 
would be in no degree applicable—the eels—it 
is here necessary, in justice to Dr. Bleeker, to 
say that his likenesses, so far, exhibit one 
feature which must go far to raise the artist in 
the estimation of all those interested in the 
character of the finny tribe. This feature is 
the almost entire absence of that lugubrious, 
fretful expression of face we sce in all portraits 
of fish. Let the artist be who or what he may, 
the unhappy fish looks as if he were given up 
to hopeless misanthropy. In Cuvier’s great 
work you will not find a fish that does not seem 
as utterly sick of the world, as a man who has 
invested his all in bad accommodation-bills and 
married a drunken wife. 

There are people who like fishing for eels, who 
think there are worse things than to sit in some 
out-of-the-way nook, shady and quiet, by a deep 
pool where the brown heathy river eddies and 
swirls softly by the steep bank, watching the 
float swim away, going down sharply as the 
hungry fish tug at the tough bright red worms ; 
there are people who have fished in the dark 
Scotch lochs for the great dangerous-looking eels 
that live deep in their silent waters ; or in still 
moats by old granges, where the hinds catch them 
with whip-cord lines and fishing-rods like great 
flails, throwing all theirrude energies into the pas- 
time, tugging at the rod when a fish strikes as 
if they would root up a tree, flinging the eels, 
when they catch them, over the nearest hay- 
stack, and when they miss, shouting, “ Dammun, 
ah thowt ah heddun theer.” There are other 
people too who love to angle with a hand-line on 
breezy October days for conger off the Forelands. 
Some of these good folks may possibly have got 
tired of always having the same thing, and 
would like a change in the way of eel fishing ? If 
so, they have only to go to Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, and a few other places mentioned by Dr. 
Bleeker, to find variety enough. Such eels! 
Purple, green, gold, and golden brown; spotted, 
striped, barred, and marbled; eels in such hosts 
that we can only stay to speak of a few. 

The first of Dr. Bleeker’s eels (the aphthal- 
michthys abbreviatus) is a creature some 
eighteen inches long, and not more than a 
third of an inch wide; of a beautiful purple on 
the back, and gold colour below, with a row of 
tiny symmetrical spots running along each side 
from the head to the tail. Then there is a fierce 
spotted eel (the murzena maculata), some two 
feet long and an inch and a half deep, with a 
long powerful dorsal fin, a file of sharp teeth, 





and a bright blue eye. It is wonderfully marbled, 
quite a picture ; coloured dark green, pale green, 
and purple. Then there is a beautiful eel, with 
dark green back and bright green belly, with a 
golden dorsal fin, which is prolonged over the 
tail, and then runs along underneath the body. 
Then there is (I wish there wasn’t) the aphthal- 
michthys javanicus, of a most gorgeous green 
on the back, and gold colour below, also with a 
row of tiny dots from head to tail, and a small 
mouth, but witha threatening, putty look about 
the gills, as if, like other good-looking individuals, 
it could get out oftemper. Though a yard long, 
to judge from its portrait, it is not more than half 
an inch thick, and displays neither dorsal nor 
ventral fin. Then there is an eel with a name 
almost as long as itself (the aphthalmichthys 
macrocephalus!), of much the same proportions, 
also coloured dark green on the back, and of a 
pure golden yellow underneath, with wonderful 
tiny eyes. Then therearemanyeels. Then we 
come to a creature (the mursnesox singapa- 
rensis) which, if I had the good fortune to hook, 
I should decapitate as soon as possible; for, 
though a magnificent eel, two feet long, with 
dark green back, pale green sides, brownish 
golden fin, and large yellow eye, yet it has a range 
of teeth which I should not care to test. In 
addition to four long and extremely sharp cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw, there is a row of most 
formidable grinders or crushing teeth, shaped 
somewhat like pointed acorns in their cups, 
running along the roof of the mouth, while the 
under jaw is nearly.as well stocked. However, 
we soon afterwards come to an eel (the brachy- 
somophis cirrocheibus) which looks still more 
formidable ; in fact, I think if I caught Aim, I 
should not even go near enough to try decapita- 
tion, but should adopt the expedient put in 
force by a friend of mine, who, finding himself 
the captor of an ill-looking eel, drew his knife 
and resolutely cut away, not only the fish, but the 
tackle also. This redoubtable animal is about 
four feet long. Tie mouth is large enough to 
give a serious bite, and is furnished with a 
row of powerful teeth; the small oval deep blue 
eye is set almost at the fore end of the head. The 
prevailing colour of the throat and body is orange, 
passing in places into a purplish red, and marbled 
with purple here and there almost of a black hue. 
All this, with the swollen iook of the throat, gives 
it very much the ones of a serpent, equally 
beautiful and repulsive. And now we pass more 
eels, some marvellously long and beautifully 
coloured, until we are arrested by a most snaky- 
looking thing, not so large as the great fish just 
described, but still more like a serpent; the 
dorsal fin rises like a hood from its head, the 
eye is small and round; it is marbled all over 
with yellowish green, dirty Indian red and black. 
Altogether, it is decidedly unpleasant to look at, 
and we gladly hurry on to gaze at an eel so 
beautiful that it must be quite delightful to be 
eaten by it, and any worm or shrimp so honoured 
ought to blush at his own unworthiness of such 
apreference. Some two feet long, of the most 
graceful form conceivable, it at once catches the 
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eve. The snout is of a reddish gold colour, 
the head purplish, the iris purple and light blue. 
At the neck is a bright bar like gold, more than 
half an inch wide, running vertically ; and then 
for an inch to the beautifully shaped pectoral 
fin, the throat is deep purple ; directly after this 
comes a barof golden yellow. From this point 
the upper part of the side is of a rose colour, 
shading off above almost into black, and passing 
below into a faint greenish hue, and then into a 
decided yellow. The dorsal fin is a narrow 
streak of bright canary yellow at the top; 
beneath this begins quite abruptly a blackish 
purple hue, which passes into a greenish straw 
colour. The lofty crested fish snake (ophichthys 
altipinnis) is a splendid animal, but also not a 
very pleasant one to catch. It is a fine power- 
ful eel, more than three feet long, with a large 
mouth and pointed head. The colour above is 
olive green; beneath and in front, it is Indian 
red passing into a reddish hue behind; all along 
underneath it is speckled; the colour of the 
back is divided from that of the belly by a very 
sharp line of demarcation. The pectoral fin is 
of a beautiful purple, but the dorsal fin is cal- 
culated to give it a thorough snaky look, for 
not only is it marbled all over with Indian red, 
greenish yellow and brown, but it rises up 
almost immediately behind the head so as to 
look like a hood. The eye is very fine, having 
one ring of blue, another of purple, and a third 
of bright yellow. The teeth, however, are not 
nearly so formidable as in some others. 

Time and space fail fast, and we must push 
on past other eels till we stop at the serpent fish 
Bonaparte (ophichthys Bonaparte). It is a finely- 
proportioned eel, from two feet to two feet and 
a half long, with a pointed head most beauti- 
fully marbled with the palest brown and brown 
almost of a purple hue, parted from each other 
by sharp trenchant lines of colouring, and run- 
ning all over the head in islets and creeks. 
From the head backwards it is barred with purple 
brown, and a mixture of Indian red and golden 
green, the colours being very distinct. The 
bars themselves are shaped thus: the dark ones 
are wide below, then narrow inwards, and then 
swell out gradually to become round at the top, 
which reaches half way up the dorsal fin. Being 
nearly as wide as they are deep, they resemble 
in shape the old-fashioned coarse jars or pipkins 
turned upside down. The dorsal fin rises A mer 
from the head; it is of a golden straw colour, 
and, besides being marked here and there with 
the bars, is dotted with brown purple spots. 
Then come more eels still. Tapeworm eels, not 
a third of an inch deep, and nearly, if not quite, 
half a yard long; green and gold eels, wonder- 
fully slender and elegant in their figures, with 
diamond-shaped tails ; eels coloured gold, shaded 
with Indian red and brown; others, coloured 
dark Indian red, brown, and white, with pectoral 
fins the hue of brickdust; many of them fine 
large fish, strong enough to test the temper of 
the best bamboo rod, or try the toughness of the 
best gut and Kendal hook ever made. Eels, 
again, with scarecly a vestige of fin, and that 





only at the tail; some, coloured as if they had 
been dipped into a paste of red brick and mashed 
olives ; eels that would take pages and pages to 
describe. 

And now comes the most beautiful eel in 
the world. It is not merely the shape 
of the creature (the leiuranus colubrinus), 
though that is faultless; “Oh no, it is some- 
thing more exquisite still’—the colouring. 
This superb eel is about half a yard long, 
and only about half an inch deep, with a most 
elegant narrow dorsal fin, like a straw green 
silk cord lying along its back. From the tip of 
its snout to the tip of its tail, it is barred with 
yellowish nankeen and rich golden brown, both 
colours of the greatest delicacy and purity. 
The brown bars are shaped somewhat like a 
Minié builet, with the narrow end of the cone 
turned downwards. The head, eye, and mouth, 
are extremely small and elegant. 

The last eels to be here mentioned are 1 
echidne, nasty disgusting things, with a fles 
newt-like look, to which the thick dorsal fin, 
continued from the head over the tail, and the 
thick speckling with a dirty-meat like colour, 
which almost entirely covers some of them, in 
no slight degree contribute. The xanthospilos 
is one of the most remarkable. Though not 
really much stouter than the English eel, it 
looks much heavier, has a fleshy appearance, and 
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| is spotted in a most singular manner for a fish : 


the ground in the body being dark browa 
throughout, and lighter brown in the fin; all 
over the surface are sown bright golden 
spots, mostly round or oval in shape, and 
not bigger than a split pea; a few, however, 
are somewhat lengthened out. There are four 
parallel rows of spots on cach side. In all 
these echidnee the eye is remarkably small: for 
instance, in this fish it is not more than the tenth 
of that of a conger on the same page, an animal 
only a little longer. The variegated echidna is 
nearly two feet long, and slender, being not 
much more than an inch thick at the thickest 
part. This fish is streaked all the way along, fin 
and all, with bright golden bars upon a dark 
brown ground. It is, however, difficult to say 
that these shades of colour can be called bars, or, 
indeed, to say what they can be called; for though 
tolerably uniform in respect to breadth, the 
golden stripes are mottled with many little 
irregular islets of brown, that they look like 
colour which has flowed upon glass : while each 
bar of brown colour bears from one to several 
spots of bright yellow, generally clustered into 
groups, The many-zoned echidna (echidna poly- 
zona) is perhaps the cleanest built of these 
strange fish, but even it has a little of the newt- 
like look; something of the cut you would 
expect to see in the inmate of some cool dark 
grot, or an old Asian tank not kept over sweet. 
But it is very pretty in its way. Octavia might 
have put it in her bosom in lieu of a lizard, and 
Cleopatra might have paired it with the “ pretty 
worm of Nilus.” It is not above six inches long; 
the head is exceedingly small, and the tail 
pointed; it is of a beautiful clear brown colour, 
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with narrow vertical stripes of bright gold at in- 
tervals of a third of an inch. These stripes are 
nearly straight, though some few of them bend 
a little, and two of them, about an inch anda 
half from the head, are united below by a cross- 
bar of the same colour. 

The commander of Tilbury Fort could not 
see the Spanish ficet because it was not in sight, 
and the circumstances which influenced the 
visual powers of so illustrious a person may well 
be allowed equal potency over those of ordi- 
nary mortals. I cannot tell what our na- 
turalist has to say about eels, their ways and 
habits, their manners and customs, their lungs 
aud spiracles, &c., because I cannot yet see the 
numbers of his great work which ought to con- 
tain all this. I look across the library-table for 
them, and behold a blank. 





DREAMING SHARP. 





WueEn people in Ireland have dreams of great 
significance they are said to “ dream sharp,” and 
I had a dream the other night that had much 
meaning in it, mixed up with a great deal of 
whimsicality. I thought I was present at the 
performance, not of a pantomime exactly, but 
of a sort of extravaganza equally grotesque as 
any pantomime I ever witnessed. It was en- 
titled “The Metamorphoses of Mammon, with 
Wonderful Changes and Startling Effects,” as set 
forth in letters of gold on a slip of white satin, 
for playbill,—all being magnificent in my 
dream, scenery, dresses, everything. I cannot 
remember a consecutive plot exactly, there being 
much of that disjointed wildness in my vision 
so characteristic of phantasma, but the main 
upshot of the piece was all about the attractions 
and temptations of money, and the plots of vil- 
lains to obtain it. There was a quantity of al- 
legory, as might be expected: one of the 
grandest scenes was the Temple of Mammon, 
and a leading character was the hierophant of 
the temple, ycleped Ghulthephools. The King 
of the Inexhaustible Gold Mines, called Rhaub- 
alyucan, held a foremost place also. The King 
publishes a sort of manifesto or proclamation, 
setting forth how Mammon rejoices in observing 
his votaries acquiring money, that for this pur- 
pose there is nothing tends so much to that de- 
sirable end as making offerings of gold in his 
temple. Mammon, moreover, delighted with 
this act of his worshippers, aud the mere sight of 
the gold laid on his altar, for a short time, not 
only is undesirous of holding this money perma- 
nently, but permits his votaries to withdraw 
their lodgments in his temple whenever they 
like, according to their necessities or their 
pleasure. To encourage them, however, in the 
practice of votive investments of a more enduring 
kind, Mammon promises an increase of wealth 
to such as leave their treasure longer in his 
care, proportionably with the various value of 
the deposits, and this act of grace on his part is 
called a “ per centum,” while, from time to time, 
Ghulthephools cries out in an imposing tone, 


* Bonus! Bonus!’ being given to Latin phrases, 
though his Latin would not bear a strict 
translation in plain English, for there was very 
little good in his donus, as will be seen in the 
sequel. 

But this politic move on the part of Rhaub- 
alyucan, increases, as might be supposed, the 
votive tendencies of his subjects, and a special 
scene of great bustle occurs in the rush of crowds 
to the temple, who pass immense quantities of 
treasure over the altars of the “Fane of the 
Golden God” into the hands of his inferior 
ministers, for deposition in the “TREASURE 
VAULT oF THE TEMPLE,” a scene of great mag- 
nificence: quite a triumph of the unrivalled 
pencil of Mr. H. Cleverly. 

Amongst the ministers of the temple are “ the 
Lords Directors,” rather queer characters too, 
One might expect magnificent dresses upon the 
persons of Lords Directors: but no; they wore 
white aprons and white nightcaps—in fact, 
appeared nothing more nor less than cooks. 
They, wishing to pleasure Rhaubalyucan by 
the gratification of his inordinate appetite, cook 
away for him gaily, but after a manner unknown 
to Ude, Soyer, or Francatelli; and so far from 
hinting that he is ravenous, they suggest that 
his appetite wants stimulating, and recommend 
him to seek a bracing air, and as this can best 
be obtained by yachting, they procure for hima 
vessel appropriately called a “craft,” somewhat 
strained in her timbers, for she had been engaged 
before in the Levant trade, and was distin- 
guished among the knowing ones by the name 
of “The Three Decks and no Bottom.” That 
title they change, however, to the more promis- 
ing one of “ The Floating Capital,” but all they 
ean do will not get her rated at Lloyd’s as class 
A, No. 1. Nevertheless, she is considered 
quite fit for a start except as regards her rig- 
ging, so a gang of riggers is engaged, and to 
work they go with a will, pulling away like 
ood uns,” and Rhaubalyucan, Ghulthephools, 
and the riggers, soon set sail for the Gulf of 
Jugglum. On the shores of this gulf there 
appears to be a market—a fish-market—much 
after the manner of the celebrated marxet-scene 
in Masaniello. There is a chorus, too, as in 
Masaniello, the chorus being that of the riggers, 
who arrive in the nick of time at the market, 
and deal for flat fish and gudgeons extensively. 
Word for word, and note for note, the famous 
passage in the Masaniello chorus is copied in 
that of the riggers : 

Take heed, whisper low! 


After which thunders forth the well-known 
joyous outbreak, 

The prize we seek we'll soon ensnare, 
and the scene closes with a Pas de Gréeurs, or 
dance of riggers, a tremendous Rigadoon, “ by 
the whole strength of the company.” 

Now, while the King and his worthy ministers 
are cruising about, the guardianship of the trea- 
sure vault of the temple is entrustedto the King’s 
eldest son, Prince Khofferghutter, a name not 








very suggestive of fitness for his office; and an- 
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other official of very evil tendencies enters into a 
plot with him to rob the treasure vault. That 
Official’s name is Ballanzjheet, apparently of 
mortal mould, but, in faet, one of the demons of 
the piece—for a good deal of devilry was inter- 
woven through it. Ballanzjheet is celebrated 
for his disguises, and by this means (that is, in 
disguise) passes into the service of the treasure 
temple, while, in fact, he is only an imp of the 
worst description, and a favoured child of the 
Father of Lies, and he (that is, Ballanzjheet) and 
Khofferghutter make sad havoc in the treasure 
vault ; in short, playing old gooseberry with the 
money is the fruit of their union. 

Another of my dreamy imps was called the 
Demon of Distrust, at enmity with Khofferghut- 
ter and his confederate, and always dodging about 
hiding in sly places to watch them, and making 
ever and anon sharp speeches against them in 
most fantastical rhymes. In the course of this 
strange dream-drama the Spirit of Public Con- 
fidence appeared, who seemed but a simple sort 
of body, fond of works of fiction, which she was 
going about reading, much given to sweets of a 
deleterious and intoxicating character, made by 
a swindling confectioner called Suckkumbendi- 
bus, at whose shop this weak-minded spirit was 
a constant customer. Part of the “funny busi- 
ness” of this extravaganza consisted in Public 
Confidence having her pocket everlastingly 
picked by the oddest characters in which this 
dreamy drama abounded; and one circumgyra- 
ting sylph, in particular, with spangled wings, 
personated by a young lady, was very busy m 
cheating everybody she could. She was called 
* Legs,” and a very nice pair she had, by-the-by, 
but, instead of being encased in white silk or 
in “ fleshings,” they were dressed in black. 

Some mysterious doings were going on be- 
tween Prince Khofferghutter and this sylph, and 
once, on her flying away with a lot of money, 
the Prince, pointing to the spangled flappers at 
her shoulders, elegantly exclaimed : 

“T say !—my eye! 

How money does fly!” 
This witticism “brought down the house” to such 
a degree, that I wonder it did not waken me. 

There was a queer scene, too, between Bal- 
lanzjheet and the Father of Lies. The latter 
asks why the former has a large bag of gold- 
dust in his possession. “I always melt my gold 


into ingots, in my fire here,” says Father of 


Lies; and he proposes to do the same by Bal- 
lanzjheet’s gold-dust, if he likes. But Ballan- 
zjheet says he can turn his dust into a much larger 
amount than melting it down could produce. 
** How ?” inquires Father of Lies. “ By throw- 
ing it into people’s eyes,” says Ballanzjheet, 
“ that’s how I do it !”? 

Towards the end of the piece, Public Con- 
fidence approachyl the Temple of Mammon with 
an ample offering, and Khofferghutter, with an 
insinuating smile and a low bow, received it from 
her. They both retired at opposite sides, the 
Demon of Distrust peeping from behind a 
column where he had been hidden. This column, 
like all the others of the temple, was of a 





twisted form, such as Raffaelle introduces in the 

cartoon of “ The Beautiful Gate,” and was com- 

posed of intertwined bars of gold, silver, and 

copper, representing pounds, shillings, and pence, 

and from this hiding-place, I say, the Demon of 

Distrust came forward. Looking to the point 

where Public Confidence had retired, he put 

his hands to his nose, after the manner of 

“taking a sight,” and then to his sides, and 

shook again with a guffaw of a laugh. Then, 

after clenching his fists and brandishing them 

in a most menacing manner after Khofferghut- 

ter, he made to the audience, in a confiden- 

tial style, one of his minacious and vindictive 

speeches. 

“ Villany of villany, will Time disclose. 

‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows,’ 

Sweet William says. This question J propose: 

Who knows a BANK whereon the vile time grows, 

And venture to prognosticate ’twill never close ? 

For on that bank, alas! in vile time grows 

Some parasites that steal the sap that flows, 

And leaves the parent ‘ Plant’ to withering woes! 

Yes, upon that bank in vile time grows 

Inward corruption, gnawing, without shows, 

Like the maggot in the nut, or the canker in the 
rose. 

Within the Fane, from gaze profane, a secret drain 
there flows, 

Sucking down the money which the public never 
knows. 

Stealihily, the wealth away, will melt away, like 
snows 

That fall on pavements underneath which baker’s 
oven glows. 

"Twould take a conjuror to tell how all the money 
goes. 

Is’t chasing ? is it racing ? for no one can suppose 

That horses fine, and costly wine, and dinners, and 
fine clothes, 

Of cash by hundred thousands, could possibly dis- 
pose. 

Is’t knave and ace that go the pace, or little bones 
whose throws 

Can make or break the reckless rake—that bird of 
night who goes 

To a fashionable aviary of pigeons and of crows? 

Or is there an ambition to be ‘mong the ‘ ayes’ and 
* noes’ 

Of a certain ‘House?’ to get into which always 
costs quelque chose. 

Or are there mines? For pantomimes so quickly 
can’t transpose, 

As ‘balances’ at bankers are transmogrified by 
those. 

Or was ‘ the opera’ taken ? that ruin of repose, 

To subsidise soprani and the meritorious toes 

Of high danseuses, of able thews and sinews, who 
unclose 

The eyes of some old fogies thro’ the opera who 
dose. 

Or was it ‘ Pennsylvanian Bonds’ that ‘ chaw’d all 
up?’ Who knows? 

But guessing is like fretting, of no use. Experience 
shows 

Our grandmothers knew better where their trust 
they might repose, 

For they kept their golden guineas safely hidden in 
their hose. 

A ravelled worsted stocking is safer far for heirs 

Than when a worsted banking-house unravels its 
affairs.” 
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After this, there was an attempt at a grand 
piece of scenic illusion, but seemingly a hitch 
oceurred in the machinery, and the audience 
began to hiss, and there were loud cries of 
“Manager! Manager!” The manager, how- 
ever, did not appear, and the piece seemed to 
be hurried over to a termination. 

An old witch hobbled in, holding up a bag, 
and erying, “ Now for the catastrophe!” Then, 
opening the bag, she exclaimed, “The cat’s 
out of the bag!” and out jumped a large 
eat, which changed immediately into a lovely 
young lady, dressed in white, and bearing a 
wand. She called on Prince Khofferghutter, 
in an appalling style, to “ap-p-e-a-r!!!” which 
he did, throwing himself on his knees before 
her. She then exclaimed, in a magnificent 
manner, 

“* Wretched youth! 

I am the Spirit of Truth.” 
She waved her wand, and several of her 
attendants rushed in, some of whom carried 
off Khofferghutter in chains, while others pur- 
sued up and down the evil-doers of the 
temple, and a desperate hurry-scurry ensued. 
In the midst of all this shindy, the Spirit of 
Truth shook her wand at the temple, over 
whose portico, by the way, blazed forth in 
letters of gold, 

“ TeMPLe OF Mamuon,” 


and at this condemnatory motion of the wand 
down fell the “ Fane of the Golden God” with 
a loud crash, a cloud of dust arose from the 
fallen rubbish, and all that remained of the 
temple was the zame, which still appeared on the 
cloud; but even ¢ia¢ underwent a change, for 
the initial letter M was metamorphosed into 
G, so Mammon became Gammon. 





OUR UNCLES. 





I nave vowed to take our uncles down a peg, 
and now I will do it. I have said that they are 
vain, purse-proud, pretentious, blusterous old 
humbugs, and I holdby that. I repeat, aunt is the 
friend, not uncle. Mind, I speak ex cathedra, 
for I am an uncle myself, and you know the 
proverb: which, being interpreted for thé 
present occasion, is—set an uncle to catch an 
uncle. 

No, no, my fine fellows, you can’t deceive me. 
I know you, with your broad-brimmed hats, and 
your flowered waistcoats, and your gaiters, and 
your malacca canes, with the tassel, and allthe rest 
of your Brummagem avuncular paraphernalia. 
What is the meaning of paraphernalia? Tell 
me that. Goods in a wife’s disposal. Just so. 
All the good that is in you is derived from your 
association with our aunts. You shine witha 
borrowed light. You are the moons of our 
family system, full and fair enough in the face 
sometimes; but pale and cold. Our aunts are 
the warm suns. 

Come down from that pedestal. I am regard- 
ing you as an image now, a senseless stock and 
stone, which we have worshipped toolong. So, 








I say, come down from that pedestal. Let me 
ask, who put you up there on that towering 
pinnacle, where you have no right to be? [| 
will answer that question. The comedy writers 
put you up there. You were put up there as a 
Deus ex machina, a figure to be let downa wire, 
a mere dummy with a sham purse, and sham 
sovereigns in it—you being wound up to give 
those sham sovereigns to a sham nephew, whose 
distress is as much a sham as the “ gold” which 
relieves him. If those pieces chinking in your 
purse were anything better than discs of tin, 
you would see your nephew hanged before you 
would give him one of them. 

Holding the mirror up to nature, I can find 
no one at all like you reflected in it. You exist 
only in the imagination of the comedy writer. 
He brings you out from his box of figures, as 
occasion requires, just as he brings out the 
wicked lord and the virtuous peasant. What is 
the difference between you and the wicked 
lord? The wicked lord dresses in sky-blue 
velvet and you dress in snuff-brown. The wicked 
lord wears a sword, and has elegant legs; you 
carry a malacca cane, and make up your legs to 
convey the respectable idea of rupees and gout. 
As to the difference between you and the vir- 
tuous peasant, it is simply this: you say “ Gad- 
zooks” and he says “ Dang it.” Which is the 
full extent of profanity to which he will go in 
presence of the public, albeit out of his flowered 
waistcoat he can swear like a trooper, just as 
you, when you lay aside your broad-brimmed 
hat, your gaiters, and your malacca cane with 
the tassel, can be, in reality, as wicked, as 
cruel, and as heartless, as the lord is supposed 
to be. Yes; the lord is wicked because he is a 
lord; the peasant is virtuous because he is a 
peasant, and you are rich and generous because 
you are an uncle. It would be just as reason- 
able to regard a man as pious because he is a 
pork-butcher. 

I appeal to the public. Is not this youridea 
of uncles? That they are all kind-hearted old 
fogies, whose whole mission on earth is to give 
their nephews and nicces sovereigns, and make 
them happy; that they are short and fat and 
choleric, gruff externally, but within, warm; 
that, almost as a rule, they make a great deal 
of money in India, and come home on purpose 
to die of liver complaint, and leave it al] to the 
children of their brothers and sisters ; that they 
condemn themselves to celibacy for this very 
purpose, and die happy in the consciousness 
that they have fulfilled that purpose. Yes; you 
admit it—this is your idea of uncles. Now, 
whence have you derived that idea? Is it war- 
ranted by your own experience? When you 
have had sufficient time to review your uncles 
and reckon up how many sovereigns they have 
given you, and what amount,of happiness they 
have conferred upon you, I Mave no doubt you 
will be very much surprised to find that it is 
not warranted by your experience. You have 
had faith in an uncle of this sort; but when 
you come to turn him about and examine his 
points, you discover that he is nothing but an 
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idea—an idea of the comedy writer. He has 
been handed down to us from the earliest eras 
of the drama, until we find him setting a copy 
to all modern time in the School for Scandal. 
Do you believe in Sir Oliver Surface? Jdon’t. 
Do you believe that an uncle of real life would 
have troubled himself about those arcades ambo, 
Joseph and Charles? Why should he? Joseph 
was a cold-hearted hypocrite; Charles was a 
spendthrift, and as great a hypocrite as Joseph. 
Don’t tell me it was because he had natural 
affection that he wouldn’t sell his uncle’s pic- 
ture. He knew very well all the time who the 
old fellow in the snufl-coloured coat was. Care- 
less had warned him beforehand. And the old 
donkey, Sir Oliver, was vain enough to believe 
those crocodile tears genuine! I know I have 
tried on little dodges of this kind with my 
uncles, and it was no go. I have baited the 
hook with real genuine affection, but they 
wouldn’t bite. You see the sovereigns which 
they chinked in their pockets were made of gold, 
not of tin. And in this connexion gold is more a 
hardener of the heart than tin. 

It is true we are all familiar with these absurd 
uncles, who are for ever going about with a 


breastful of human kindness and a purseful of 


money; but, according to my experience and 
the experience of a large circle of nephews and 
nieces of my acquaintance, we rarely—never, I 
may say—meet with them, except on the stage. 
That jeune premier’s stage uncle is giving him 
gold and his blessing, while his real uncle at 
home is selling him up for the fifty pounds he 
owes him. 

Asa matter of fact and reality, I prefer the 
tragedy writer’s view of our uncles. In tragedy 
they are uncles who smother us in our sleep, 
who burn our eyes out with red-hot irons, who 
take us into dark woods and lose us, who poison 
our papas as they lie sleeping in their back 
gardens of an afternoon. ‘This sort of uncle is 
much nearer the mark of real life. Instead of 
his being designed by nature and a beneficent 
fate to be a blessing to his nephews, his nephews 
are designed to be a curse to him. They stand 
in his way, or they are always wanting some- 
thing of him, or they are a disgrace to him. 
It is only natural, therefore, that he should 
consider them bores, and treat them as such. 

According to my experience, the uncle of 
real life seldom bears any resemblance to the 
ideal which we are all so fond of cherishing. 
He is neither uniformly good, as he appears in 
comedy, nor uniformly bad, as he is represeuted 
in tragedy. He is of all sorts, and in the ma- 
jority of the aspects which he assumes he is 
about as indifferent and unsatisfactory a person 
as is to be met with on the stage of life. 

Let us review some of the uncles whom we 
all know and have experience of every day. 
About that uncle who goes to India, makes a 
heap of money, and comes back expressly to die 
and leave it all to his nephews and nieces. Who 
knows him? Is there one person in ten thou- 
sand who ever had, or ever will have, such an 
uncle? Isthereoneinamillion? I opine, not. 











Such a phenomenon has been seen and known, 
no doubt, but he is not the uncle of every day 
in the week ; far from it. I once thought that 
Thad an uncle of this delightful kind, but I was 
mistaken. True, I Aad an uncle—he remained in 
India many years, he made a large fortune, and 
he came home (as we all expected) with the ami- 
able intention of dying and leaving it to his re- 
lations. But in this latter respect he neglected to 
fulfil hismission. After reaching London he came 
down to the country place where we lived, and ex- 
cited us all to a pitchof delirium with a story of his 
immense wealth and benevolent intentions. We 
made a great fuss with him; we launched into 
enormous expenses to entertain him and make 
him comfortable. We gave him the very softest 
bed in the house to die on, we provided parch- 
ment, pounce, and sealing-wax for the will. The 
girls broke off their matches with substantial 
young farmers in the expectation of elegant 
earls; the boys forfeited their indentures in the 
assurance of commissions in the army; we 
snubbed and slighted our old humble friends, 
and quarrelled with them. In fact we conducted 
ourselves as if we had had the bird in the hand. 
But the bird was still in the bush. He flew 
away to London to settle his affairs, but he 
never came back, and we never heard of him 
more. It was suspected that he was murdered 
in London for his money, but I don’t believe he 
had any money; my opinion is that he was a 
boasting, lying humbug, like Joe Grimaldi’s 
brother, of whom I will never believe anything 
but that his design was to impose upon Joe, and 
live upon him until he should be disposed for 
another voyage. Did I not once know an uncle 
who came liome to his family and excited great 
expectations (at the same time securing for him- 
self great attention and hospitality) by reason 
of a large and heavy box, which he said he had 
brought direct from the Australian diggings ? 
This uncle remained with his family for six 
mouths, living on the fat of the land, and hinting 
mysteriously every now and then that the box 
would be opened some day soon. But one 
morning he disappeared suddenly, and when the 
box was opened by his expectant nephews and 
nieces it was found to contain paving-stones ! 
That rich uncle from India was the ruin of us. 
We had got into debt on our expectations; we 
were sued on account of calipash and calipee ; 
we had to borrow money of the neighbours we 
had slighted; we had to eat humble pie and 
abase ourselves in the dust. I ave known a 
rich uncle, and so, no doubt, have you—an 
uncle who lived by himself in a fine house, 
securely guarded by a spiked wall behind, and 
a dragon of a housekeeper in front. We all 
look up to that uncle, and have expectations of 
him. But, generally, that uncle looks down upon 
us, and disappoints those expectations. It is 
no easy matter to pass that dragon of a house- 
keeper, looking out from her tower of observa- 
tion in the front parlour. She has a keen eye 
for nephews wanting a few pounds, or a suit of 
clothes, or a letter of recommendation. It is 
really wonderful how very often an uncle of this 
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class, so guarded, is “ not at home.” And when 
he is at home, and you are admitted to his bene- 
volent presence, does he poke you in the ribs, 
call you a sly dog, and chuck you purses of 
money? Does he? But why do I ask, when 
I know it is much more his disposition to slap 
you in the face, call you a lazy dog, and turn you 
away from his door. If he gives you anything 
—which he rarely does without consulting his 
housekeeper—he gives it you grudgingly, tell- 
ing you that this is the last time, and you 
mustn’t apply to him any more. And how does 
he ask about his dear brother, your papa? Does 
he not ask after him as if he were a low, unfor- 
tunate person, who had no business to be his 
brother? And when you tell him that your 
papa has had another misfortune, he says, 
“Humph!” which is a word which is never 
used by any one but curmudgeons and grumpy 
uncles, Is it in your recollection that, when 
you visit a rich uncle of this kind, you are al- 
ways sharply told to wipe your feet, and not to 
make a mess with the crumbs of the dry stale 
biscuit they gave you for refreshment? How 
often does this uncle make a fool of himself (and 
of you) by marrying that dragon of a house- 
keeper, or leaving all his money for the pro- 
motion of something—which is anything but 
the welfare of his own flesh and blood ? 

There is another variety of rich uncle, who 
is a good deal more pleasant in a certain way. 
He is rather a jolly old party, but he is a hum- 
bug, forall that. He slips a sovereign into your 
hand just to enjoy your surprise and delight ; 
he takes you out for the day, because you are 
a handsome lad, perhaps, and people may take 
you for his son. Notice him prick up his ears 
when some one says, “ Hasn’t that old gentle- 
man got a fine boy!” How often does he in- 
troduce you to his friends, and say, “ My 
nephew, sir,” quite proud to let people know 
that he has members of his family better look- 
ing than himself. In the innocence of your 
young heart, you think it very kind of uncle to 
take you to the theatre, and sit out, for your 
sake, some play that he must have seen scores 
of times. You don’t know then, but you come 
to understand afterwards, that it was a much 
greater gratification to him to watch your won- 

er and astonishment and to listen to your 
hearty boyish remarks, than it was to you to gaze 
at the brilliant scenes, and listen to the fine 
talk of the actors. It is a new sensation to the 
selfish old hunks! When he gives you that 
sovereign and pays for the brougham and the 
box, he has had his pleasure cheap. 

But, if I am not mistaken, we are all much 
more familiar with uncles who are not rich, who, 
indeed, are anything but rich. I have known 
uncles come back from India and lands of gold, 
in rags and tatters—with very generous disposi- 
tions, no doubt, but without the means of show- 
ing them. Ihave known nephews and nieces 
club together to send those uncles back again to 
India and lands of gold, not with the faintest 
hope that any of the gold would ever stick to 
them, but simply to get them out of the way. 








I knew such an uncle once, who came back from 
El Dorado and declared that he would hang him- 
self if his married niece did not give him a new 
pea-jacket with brass buttons. The favour 
which this uncle did to his relations was to get 
drunk and consort in an unseemly manner with 
the servant maids. 

And who has not known, to his cost, that 
uncle of a free and liberal disposition—as re- 
gards himself—who never settles down to any- 
thing, who lives gaily at the expense of the 
family, and, in bearing the name of the family 
constantly drags the name through the dirt and 
brings it to disgrace ?_ This is an irrepressible 
sort of uncle, whom there is no disposing of. 
His brothers and sisters, and nephews and 
nieces, are people of credit and renown in the 
world, and they don’t like to send their scape- 
grace uncle out of their own immediate sphere, 
where they are well known, into another sphere 
where they are not so well known. And so 
they take the viper to their bosoms, and bear 
with him, as best they may, while he bites them 
all over. I declare, upon my honour, that this 
is the most generous uncle I have ever met 
with. Yes, 1 have known Aim poke his nephews 
in the ribs, and call them sly dogs, and give 
them money. But it was not his own money ! 

I don’t like to say anything about the poor, 
unfortunate, half-starved, broken-down uncle, 
but he is, if I may be allowed the expression, 
a frequent fact, nevertheless. He is an uncle 
whose existence is sometimes kept a profound 
secret, who is warned never to come to the 
house when there is company, and who, when 
he does arrive, on a borrowing expedition, at 
an inopportune moment, is hid away out of 
sight in the housekeeper’s room, or the kitchen. 
I am afraid I can remember an uncle of this 
class, who, for many years, was only known to 
his nephews and nieces as “the man.” He 
was a man, but I fear he was not a brother. 

These are very unpretending uncles, who 
would never take the liberty to poke their 
nephews in the ribs, and never have any money 
about them to chuck at anybody. I pity them. 
But as for those blusterous, purse-proud patron- 
ising uncles, who get the credit for unlimited 
human kindness and generosity, they are arrant 
old humbugs and pretenders. I vowed that I 
would take them down a peg, and now I flatter 
myself I have done it. 





AMATEUR FINANCE. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 


Amonest the directors of “THe Hovse 
AND Lanp Fryance anp Crepit Company (LI- 
MITED),” there was hardly a single individual 
who did not attempt to serve two masters. We 
had on the Board soldiers, sailors, barristers, re- 
tired Indian judges, country gentlemen, solicitors, 
and pure idlers—individuals whose whole day 
was taken up in finding out the best way of killing 
time—but we had very few merchants, and no 
bankers, or men whose business it had been to 
deal in financial undertakings. But notwith- 
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standing this, we all thought ourselves fully 
competent to negotiate or discuss any under- 
taking, no matter how large, or no matter how 
intricate were the various ramifications which 
had to be considered ere we decided the ques- 
tion. 

After we had been some little time at work, 
and our credit was pretty well established, one 
of the small South American republics applied 
to us for a loan of two millions sterling. That 
is to say, the government in question did not 
ask or expect us to put our hands in our pockets 
and make over this amount to them; nor yet 
was it deemed likely that we should sign a 
cheque on our bankers for two millions, and 
send it to them in a registered letter. What 
they wanted was that we should “ place the 
loan” on the London and foreign markets for 
them, and this we undertook to do on certain 
conditions. These were, first, that our com- 
mission should be two per cent on the whole 
amount if we succeeded and “floated” the 
undertaking, and one per cent if we failed in 
so doing. Thus, whether the loan came off or 
not, we were certain of a commission of at least 
twenty thousand pounds, or if the loan was 
taken up, of double that amount. In the second 

lace, the loan, if it succeeded, was to be paid 
falf in cash, and half in acceptances of our 
company, which were to be renewed every six 
months. And lastly, the customs revenues of 
the republic were to be made over to us as 
security, and we were to put men of our own 
into office as receivers of customs, until the loan 
was paid off. The loan was to be issued to the 
public at seventy-five, or, in other words, for 
every hundred pounds worth of scrip in this 
loan, the subscribers would only have to pay 
seventy-five pounds, and every half year a certain 
number of these bonds—which were to be de- 
cided by lottery—were to be redeemed at par. 
Thus, let us say that Mr. Jones subscribes for 
one thousand pounds in this loan; he will only 
have to pay seventy-five per cent for the sum, 
or seven hundred and fifty pounds for one 
thousand pounds’ worth of bonds, and he would 
receive interest at the rate of six per cent upon 
the thousand, not upon the seven hundred and 
fifty pounds. Moreover, let us suppose that at 
the first or second drawing of lots to decide what 
bonds of the scrip is to be redeemed, he was 
fortunate enough to have one, two, or more of 
his numbers turn up, he would then receive 
one hundred pounds for each seventy-five pounds 
he had laid out. The mere chance of being 
fortunate enough to secure such a prize, was of 
itself quite enough to attract plenty of sub- 
scribers. Our company showed its complete 
confidence in the undertaking by subscribing 
largely to the loan on its own account. But as 
the directors knew that all the shares for the 
company could be paid for in our own ac- 
ceptances, there was but little of our capital 
which could he risked, no matter how much of 
the loan we—acting as a corporatioa—should 
take for ourselves. 
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The loan floated, there was no possible doubi 
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about it. At the very favourable terms which we 
had offered it to the public, the two millions had 
been subscribed for at once. Of this gross total 
some three hundred thousand pounds belonged 
to our company ; and although we paid for them 
in renewable bills of our own, no sooner was 
the scrip issued than we made use of it to raise 
more money as we wanted it. Thus our bills 
really often procured for us exactly double the 
value of the sum they represented upon paper. 
If we wanted funds, we often placed as security 
in one of the joint-stock banks the bonds, or cou- 
pons, we held of the loan, the bank manager who 
advanced the money little thinking that the scrip 
he was taking as security was based upon no 
better foundation than bills which bore our own 
signature and no other. In short, the signature 
and seal of the company was the foundation of 
more transactions than most people dreamt of. 
We were always able to suihens any amount 
of shares upon our own acceptances at three or six 
months, and these shares could be always quickly 
turned into cash when we required it. In fact, 
it was a system of founding credit, or getting 
credit, upon our own bills or notes of hand, and 
real security beyond our own signatures we had 
none whatever, although the fact was never 
fully understood by the public. This sort of 
business suited us. The paid-up capital of the 
company was never laid out at all, but was kept 
at interest with our banker. The eapital we 
worked upon was what we made by our own 
bills, and of this we created as much as ever we 
wanted. What wonder, then, if our profits were 
large? In measure as we required money to 
work with, we, so to speak, coined it, and this 
gave us interest at a high rate, with interest 
upon interest, almost as much as ever we re- 
quired. Our concern did not belie its name. 
We were rightly called a House and Land Com- 
pany, for it was on such securities that we pro- 
fessed chiefly to lend, and as to being a “‘ Finance 
and Credit” affair, we certainly worked on 
credit, for the whole basis of our scheme was to 
make others take on credit paper bearing our 
signature, and pay us very highly for taking it. 
The loan for the South American republic we 
carried through, and a most profitable business 
it was for us in every way. ‘The English public 
took up the full amount of two millions, so that 
there was little or nothing left to place on the 
French or other foreign markets. As I said 
before, the fact of obtaining for seventy-five 
pounds scrip of a recognised government for 
one hundred, proved a temptation which few 
people could withstand. Moreover, after six 
months’ time a certain portion of the scri 

would be paid off at par, and every bond- 
holder had a chance of obtaining this great 
piece of good fortune. Then, again, the pay- 
ments of each shareholder had not to be wale 
at once, and what will nine men out of ten not 
do on credit when they can obtain it? When 
an individual applied for shares in the loan, be 
had to deposit five pounds, a similar sum when 
the shares were allotted to him, and as much 
more a month later. Alter this, he had to pay 
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fifteen pounds every two months, until he had 
paid off the whole seventy-five pounds, so that he 
had about nine months in which to turn himself 
round and get the money. 

When the transaction with the South Ame- 
rican government was so far finished that the 
loan had been taken up, our account with them 
stood somewhat as follows: We held security, 
more or less good, over the customs dues of the 
country for two millions sterling, on which sum 
they had to pay us two per cent commission, 
and six per cent interest. For this they re- 
ceived one million five hundred thousand pounds, 
the payment to be spread over a year, and to be 
made two-thirds in cash and one-third in our ac- 
ceptances, which of course we could renew as we 
thought fit. Thus we really, for our own bills, not 
cash, of seventy-five pounds, obtained scrip worth 
one hundred pounds, and charged interest at the 
rate of six per cent upon the hundred pounds. 
The commission was to be deducted from the first 
payment of the loan, and had to be paid in hard 
coin. The securities which the South American 
government gave us we made available to raise 
money upon when we wanted it, and thus, as I 
have before pointed out, we made our own 
signature—that is to say, the bills we gave—good 
for obtaining, as it were, double the amount 
which they represented. 

But whilst working out our scheme in foreign 
lands, we did not neglect the harvest at home. 
Few people who have not been behind the scenes 
can be aware what immense interest can be ob- 
tained in London—in the City, from business 
men who are reported to be in good and even ex- 
cellent circumstances—if the thing is managed 
quietly, and no one knows that the advance has 
been made. In every bank, every hill-discounter’s 
office, every finance company’s establishment, 
there are small, private, Chubb-locked ledgers, 
which, if laid open to the world, would cause a 
far greater sensation east of Temple-bar than if 
all the “seals of confession” throughout Europe 
were broken. It is not only the needy West- 
end swell, or the broken-down Guardsman, or the 
man who has made a bad book at Goodwood, 
that must have money, and will pay any price 
for it, provided the transaction is “kept dark.” 
I have known a firm whose signature in any com- 
mercial town in Europe would have been good 
for half a million and more, so hard up, that if 
they had not been accommodated with two or 
three hundred thousand pounds, they must, as 
the Americans say, have “ cracked up.” Insuch 
cases, men don’t go to their bankers ; on the con- 
trary, they always endeavour to keep up a good 
show with that individual, and for this reason 
never allow their balance with him to run lower 
than a certain fixedamount. Customers like these 
we dealt largely with, and of course made them 
pay highly for the accommodation we gave them. 

remember an instance of this kind. A bill- 
broker came to me as managing director of the 
“House anp Lanb” one morning, and asked 
whether we would accept his drafts on our 
company for a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, provided we came to terms respecting 





the interest and commission which was to be 
paid. I, of course, answered his question, Scotch 
fashion, by asking another, which was, what 
securities he had to offer us. He named certain 
bonds, shares, debentures, and such-like, all of 
which were quite third or fourth class securi- 
ties. These I declined, feeling certain that there 
must be something behind which I could not yet 
see, and being, at the same time, somewhat 
surprised that so old a hand in obtaining loans, 
discounts, and advances, should propose such 
very indifferent security. Presently, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, he exclaimed, “‘ Suppose 
I was to bring you a letter of guarantee from 
Messrs. Blank and Blank,” naming a very large 
and first-class discounting firm in the City, 
“would you let me have the money?” [at 
once replied that I would, and in twenty minutes 
he returned with the letter from the firm he had 
named, in which they undertook to repay us the 
loan, if it was not liquidated by the borrower on 
such a date, or to pay off any portion of the loan 
which was unpaid at that period. The security 
was undoubted, and, after some little bargain- 
ing about the commission and interest, the 
transaction was concluded, although I was still 
sadly puzzled to understand how it was that the 
broker had obtained the guarantee of Messrs. 
Blank and Blank, or what he could want with 
so large a sum of money. In due time the loan 
was repaid, but it was not until some months 
later that I found out, by mere chance, the outs 
and ins of the transaction. 

The broker some months later suspended pay- 
ment, and as he owed our company a few hundred 
pounds, I was appointed one of the committee to 
investigate his affairs. His books were not very 
voluminous, and were exceedingly weil kept, all 
in his own handwriting. Amongst other matters, 
I found that he had no less than three separate 
accounts open with the great discount house of 
Blank and Blank. One of these was a discount 
account, in which it appeared that he had, from 
time to time, in the regular way of business, 
discounted bills of customers with the firm. 
This was of course perfectly intelligible, and 
needed no explanation whatever. The second, 
a loan account, was also plain. The broker had 
from time to time borrowed money from the 
great discounting house, and had repaid such 
advances. But the third account, headed 
Guarantee Account with Messrs. Blank and 
Blank, I could make nothing of. From it the 
broker appeared to be a creditor of Messrs. 
Blank and Blank, and nothing was shown why 
or wherefore these sums due to him, or paid * 
him, had been earned. We could not make t! 
books balance by taking in this account. Th 
name of our company, being put down as 
creditor of Messrs. Blank and lank, made me 
still more anxious to learn all about the trans- 
actions detailed in the books, and I questioned 
the broker concerning it. At first he declined 
altogether to answer me, but, upon being pressed, 
and upon my threatening to have the estate 
thrown into bankruptcy, when he would be 
obliged to answer the commissioner of the court, 
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he gave me the information I required. It would 
appear that Messrs. Blank and Blank, although 
passing for men of almost unbounded wealth, 
were often very hard pressed for money. They 
did not like to make their wants known to any 
one, as, to do so, they would at once and for ever 
ruin their credit. What they did, therefore, 
was to employ as middleman my friend the 
broker, who borrowed the money as if for him- 
self; but gave the security of those for whom 
he really obtained the loan. I found that the 
same little game had been carried on with 
almost every bank and finance company in Lon- 
don, aud that whilst passing for a firm that 
could command any sum it liked, they were, in 
point of fact, obliged day by day to feed their 
till with the money of others, borrowed in the 
name of a third party. 

But there were many who came to us direct, 

ud who, rather than let it be known that they 
vere in need of a few thousands, would have 
pawned themselves, and sold their families into 
slavery. Many of these were in our books; 
although the full nature of the transactions 
were known only to myself. I remember the 
head of one of the most wealthy mercantile 
firms coming to me one forenoon, and offering 
to deposit with me the title-deeds of his estate, 
which was worth some fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds, and also to give me a private bill of 
sale over his furniture, plate, pictures, carriages 
and horses—worth at least ten thousand pounds 
more—if I could let him have twenty thousand 
pounds that day, and until the next mail from 
India arrived. There being no danger whatever 
in the transaction, I agreed to let him have the 
money—in bills drawn by a third party, a man of 
straw, and accepted by us—at once. Tie advance 
was only wanted for about twenty days, yet 1 
charged him two per cent commission, and at 
the rate of five per cent per annum. The loan 
was worth any sum that could be named to him. 
Had he not obtained it, the bills of his firm would 
have been returned that evening, and the house 
—of old standing and great respectability— 
have been in the Gazette next day. As it was, 
he was able to tide over the difficulty. By the 
next mail from Bombay the expected remittances 
came, he repaid the loan, and no one was a bit 
the wiser of the touch-and-go danger he had 
escaped. 

But why, it will be asked, should not this 
party have applied to his banker for an advance ? 
Would not that personhave been the most natural 
person to go to when in difficulty? To this I 
reply, that, in these days of joint-stock banking, 
no merchant who is at all on shaky ground 
likes to apply to the manager of a bank for 
an advance. In the commercial world, credit is 
everything. If the manager of a bank at which 
you keep your account knows you to be in diffi- 
culties, he is, in a measure, obliged to inform 
Messrs. Smith, Jones, Robinson, and Brown, 
who are his directors and masters. When your 
credit has been talked of in the bank parlour, 
you are little better thanadead man. Besides, 
do you suppose that Smith will not tell the story 





—in confidence, of course—to his friend Wilson, 
as they go home together on the knife-board of 
the Clapham, omnibus ? Or, when Jones goes this 
afternoon to the board meeting of the Grand 
Junction of Mexico Railway Company, of which 
he is a director, will he not mention what he 
heard to-day at the Resistance Bank? Of 
course he will; and your name will be “ up,” 
be talked about; your bills will not be dis- 
counted readily, if at all; and, in a word, your 
credit be shaken, which means gone. But why 
not go to a private banker? It is not given 
unto everybody to have private bankers, and 
they, too, are often as difficult to deal with as 
the manager of a joint-stock concern. In former 
days it was different. Any man who could 
show his private banker that he could pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, was certain to be 
helped to the very utmost of the security he 
could offer, and very often beyond it. It is 
still so with West-end and country bankers, 
when noblemen, country gentlemen, or others 
who have dealt long with them, and have real 
security to offer, are in temporary troubles. 
There are very few whose names are in the 
Peerage, the Baronetage, or Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, but what have once or oftener in their 
lives gone into Coutts’s, Drummond’s, or Ran- 
some’s with an anxious careworn face, and come 
out in a quarter of an hour looking quite jolly. 
The best of men—the best in a pecuniary as 
well as in a moral sense—may, and will, want 
money until the end of time, and if they behave 
honestly with those who lend it them, will be able 
to borrow again and again. But in the present 
day merchants don’t much care to keep their 
accounts with private bankers. The latter is 
to the trader what a father confessor is to a 
Roman Catholic, only that the latter is a good 
deal more indulgent. than the former. The 
banker knows all that the merchant does, and 
in these days of great commerce and great over- 
trading, most men in a large way of business 
divide their accounts, so that no one bank 
need know all the risks they run in trade. 
There are now few firms that don’t patronise 
more than one bank. If a house deals exclu- 
sively with a private bank, you may take it for 
granted that it does not put its hand out further 
than it can draw back, and the head of the firm 
is a steady-going, well-to-do individual, who sel- 
dom wants to discount, and who sleeps easy at 
night. 

Finance companies are upon a different foot- 
ing. They are to commerce what the Jew 
money-lending, West-end-living attorney is to 
the Household Brigade. They charge high, run 
greater risks, make greater profits, and keep 
transactions they enter into much quieter than 
the banks, either private or joint-stock. This is 
one reason whi they flourish so greatly. The 
managing director of a finance and credit com- 
pany is everything, and does not even tell his 
colleagues who are the parties that have borrowed 
from their purse. So long as the securities he 
holds are good, and are of greater amount than 
tie money he has lent, the other directors ask 
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no questions. Unless the latter have every con- 
fidence in him, they would not commit their 
affairs to his management, and, in point of fact, 
he but acts as a pawnbroker on a large scale. 
His chief work is to see that the article pledged 
is worth more than the money advanced upon it. 
When large advances have to be made to other 
companies, on which financial operations of 
great magnitude are entered into, the directors, 
as a body, control the decisions arrived at by 
the board. They don’t run great risks, or at 
least they don’t think they do, and so long as 
borrowers will take their acceptances as cash, 
and pay interest for the use of their signature, 
there can be no doubt that finance and credit 
companies must make large fortunes for their 
shareholders, 

There is one, and only one, circumstance 
which can injure establishments like ours, and 
that is when discounting becomes difficult. Un- 
fortunately, this turn in the events of the trading 
world took place when we were at the beight of 
our prosperity. Money got tight, and then 
tighter. The first intimation we had of there 
being a slight cloud in the horizon, was when 
one of our best customers applied for a loan of 
some ten thousand pounds, and requested that 
we would make the advance in cash, as he bad 
found it diflicult to discount some of our paper. 
Not that our bills were in any way exceptional. 
A commercial crisis was at hand, and, as if by 
instinct, all men began to limit the business 
they were doing. Short-dated bills became 
difficult to discount ; long-dated paper impos- 
sible. We had agreat deal of money on deposit, 
for we could afford to pay a higher rate of inte- 
rest than the joint-stock banks, and consequently 
had many more depositors. By almost imper- 
ceptible degrees these commenced to withdraw 
the sums they had placed with us. After a 
short time, this deficit in our disposable balance 
began to be sensibly felt, but we believed that 
the storm would pass by, and even that the air 
would be benefited by the slight commercial 
thunder which had made itself heard. Unfor- 
tunately, when London, which may be called the 
heart of the mercantile world, is affected, the 
whole world feels more or less the effects of the 
illness. In South America there was a general 
stagnation of business, in consequence of which, 
the interest upon the loan we had negotiated 
for the government began to be very irregularly 
paid, and after atime was not paid atall. This 
event not only affected our funds, but affected 
still more our credit. As a matter of course, 
the want of punctuality on the part of those 
who had raised this money in England, became 
very soon generally known in London, and we 
found it almost impossible to raise money, as we 
used to do formerly, upon our own acceptances. 
We had still a good deal of business on hand, 
but chiefly with foreign houses and in foreign 
markets. We sent out a special agent to South 
America, in order to try and recover at any rate 
a part of the money we had lent; but after a 
time he reported that he found it impossible to 
do anything, as the local authorities threw every 





possible obstacle in his way. We then made a 
complaint to the Foreign Office in London, who 
sent out instructions to her Majesty’s represen- 
tative in the republic, who made a reference to 
the authorities at home, who promised to do 
their utmost for us, but in the end did nothing. 
What could we do, or what could we expect ? 
England would certainly not go to war with a 
republic situated thousands of miles away, for 
the sake of a finance company, so we had but to 
make the best of a bad job, and wait for better 
times. 

In the mean while, the aspect of things 
was not improving at home. The joint-stock 
banks, having long watched our success with 
jealousy, now rejoiced when they found that 
both duty and inclination led them to wound 
us upon our weakest point, that of refusing 
to discount our paper held by third parties. 
At last it came to this, our acceptances were 
so very difficult to negotiate, that borrowers 
would not take them as cash, except at a very 
low rate of interest. Our directors thought 
they would contract greatly the limits of our 
business, and only advanced money to those 
who could produce the most unexceptionable se- 
curity. But here, too, we were foiled. Those 
who had really sterling security to offer, did not 
bring it to us, they went to the joint-stock 
banks with whom they had dealt all along. We 
determined not to offer our bills any more to 
customers, but when we made any advances, 
to do so in cash. This worked very well for a 
time, but, of course, lessened immensely the 
amount of profits we had to show at the next 
general meeting, and of course made the 
shareholders angry. A very stormy discus- 
sion was the result. Our shareholders had all 
along been accustomed to very high dividends, 
and thought they were to last for ever. Find- 
ing their mistake, the needy—who are always 
the most greedy—amongst them commenced 
upon that most sure mode of bringing a com- 
pany to grief, abusing the directors. It is 
curious, under such circumstances, what mere 
children a great number of those who hold 
shares in joint-stock companies become. What 
sane man, if he was disgusted with the way in 
which his house had been built, would stand at 
the door and tell the faults of its construction 
to all passers-by? But English shareholders 
do more than this. When annoyed with the 
directors of a company, they not only find fault 
with them, but also with everything that con- 
cerns the undertaking, and this in a manner 
that from its publicity cannot fail to greatly de- 
preciate their own property, and, as a natural 
consequence, invariably lessen the value of the 
shares. When the price of these falls, they turn 
round and take the board to task for ruining 
the prospects of the undertaking ; whereas, had 
they been content to hold their tongues, or else 
have washed their dirty linen at home, it is 
more than prebable the shares in their company 
would have fallen little, if anything, in value. 
As a general rule, few shareholders who attend 
meetings of their company can resist the temp- 
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tation of seeing their own names in print. 
They pay, and generally pay very dearly, for 
their whistle, but they should not object to doing 
so, for it is but the natural consequence of their 
own acts, and for one company that is ruined 
by the manager or directors, a dozen are forced 
into the winding-up court by the more than 
absurd acts of their own shareholders. 

Unfortunately for us, a rumour of Monsieur 
Montaine, as Mr. Montague called himself, 
having taken money from the proprietors of the 
estate near Bordeaux on which we had advanced 
money, got abroad, and the shareholders were 
exceedingly indignant, although they could not 
prove what they asserted. At the next general 
meeting, they asked questions which few of the 
directors could, and none would answer. Foiled 
so far, they passed resolutions, which, in undis- 
guised English, accused the whole board of 
being rascals. The results of the proceedings 
were, that every one saw the shares of the com- 
pany must fall in value, and in one week they 
came down from six premium to two discount. 
This was but the natural result of the stupid, 
blind, and useless rage displayed at the meeting. 
It became more difficult than ever for us either 
to float any acceptances of our own, or to get 
others to take them as cash. And whilst this 
was going on, all monetary transactions in the 
City became more and more difficult. Like 
every undertaking or individual that has pros- 
— we had many enemies, and these now 

egan to run us down by every means in 
their power. Unfortunately, our hands were 
not clean enough to come into any court; we 
could neither appear before a jury nor before 
the opinion of the public, for there was very 
much to be said against us. Although it was 
worse than foolish of the shareholders to make 
a fuss about what could not now be remedied, I 
for one knew that in a general way these gentle- 
men had truth on their side. Perhaps no one of 
us who formed the board would have allowed that 
he had actually taken bribes, but there was little 
doubt that nearly every director—myself amongst 
the rest—had accepted presents and gifts, with 
which matters were made very pleasant to him. 
In proportion as these stories got abroad, 
our credit fell off, and with that we lost what 
little remained of our business, so much, indeed, 
that instead of the busy scene which was for- 
merly witnessed at our offices, it became almost 
a matter of form going down there at all. 

Still we had money to receive from loans for- 
merly made, and outstanding debts ought by 
this time to have been coming in fast. But 
whenever either an individual, a firm, or a 
company is in difficulties, debtors seem in- 
variably to think they need not trouble them- 
selves to pay what they owe. In the days 
of prosperity, we had seldom or never to 
ask twice for what was due to us, but now 
letters from the secretary, letters from our soli- 
citor, writs, and even judgments were required 
before we could get in our money. At last, it 
struck some shareholder that he could make a 


accordance with a proceeding which has be- 
fore been described in this journal,* he com- 
menced proceedings to bring the working of our 
company to an end. He succeeded; we are 
now in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, but how 
long we shall remain there it is impossible to 
say. A call of ten pounds per share has been 
made on our shareholders, but not one of them 
has obeyed the order, and I feel certain that 
a short of coercion will induce them to 
Go so. 





ARAB THOUGHTS. 

Genera E. Davumas, well known to fame as 
the historian of the Arab Horse, and still better 
as the acute author of Mceurs et Coutumes de 
P Algérie, has nevertheless the modesty to speak 
of the Arab mind as a subject which is still al- 
most unknown. Feeling the interest which the 
French nation has in becoming acquainted with 
the intellect of its subjugated colony, he is pub- 
lishing, in the Revue Contemporaine, a series of 
Pensées Arabes. The thoughts, which are given 
in the picturesque disorder in which they ori- 
ginally cropped up, were collected, for the most 
part, in frequent conversations held with Abd- 
el-Kader during his compulsory residence in 
France. As the general is an accomplished 
Arabic scholar, it is easy to understand that he 
would be anxious to profit by his daily inter- 
course with the illustrious captive, at first at 
Fort Lamalgue, and afterwards at the Chateau 
de Pau, whither himself and General Lheureux 
were deputed to conduct him, in 1848, by order 
of the government. Here are some of the 
sayings he collected: 

Fortune has only a single eye, and that is on 
the top of her head. So long as she does not 
see you, she will call you by the tenderest 
names; she will treat you like her favourite 
child, and load you with benefits. But one fine 
day she will take you in her arms, raise you up 
on high, examine you attentively, and then 
repulse you with disgust, exclaiming, “ Be off ; 
be off with you! You are not my son.” 

The sultan is a palace, of which the vizier is 
the gate. If you try to climb in at the window, 
you run a great risk of breaking your neck. 


Three things in this world try the rarest 
patience, and make the sagest lose his reason; 
the compulsion to quit one’s native spot, the 
loss of friends, and separation from her we love. 

Love begins with a look, exactly as a fire 
begins with a spark. 

A sage, beholding a hunter who had stopped 
to converse with a pretty woman, called to him, 
“QO thou, who pursuest and killest wild beasts, 
have a care lest that woman do not catch thee 
in her nets.” 

An Arab was asked, “Do you believe in 
the end of the world ?”?—-* Yes,” he answered. 
“Since I lost my wife, haif the world has 





* See How tHe Bank was Wounp Up, page 





good thing of it by winding us up, and in! 


276 of the last volume. 
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already disappeared; and when I die, in turn,} The best of wives is she who bears a son yet un- 
} born, 


the other half will vanish also.” 
P ; ‘ Who leads another by the hand, 
Remember that princes have the caprices of} And whose steps are followed by a third, 
J 
| 


children and the claws of lions. I f ° . 
ee 7 am vanquished by love; but she is so 
on 5 tat one 7 a ye operons beautiful that my defeat is no humiliation. 
° » “Yes; but it is to res vat Res a 
on after Tey ma ihey have shed.” The human heart instinctively loves every- 
: ; ‘ol thing that is beautiful; but in this world how 
| He who greedily seeks honours and riches, many brilliant flowers do we find, which please 
i} may be compared to a man suffering from thirst our eye, and nevertheless are utterly destitute 
which he tries to quench with the water of the| of any sweet or avreeable perfume ? 
sea. The more he drinks, the more he wants to , 
drink, until at last he dies of drinking it. By Allah, I would not espouse a widow, were 
. her eyes the eyes of a gazelle. All her affection 
Never despise counsels, from whatever quarter | ;, for her late husband: all her thouchts are 
they reach you. Remember that the pearl is} with the dead. : = 
keenly sought for, in spite of the coarse shell 
. : Do not attach yourself to a cruel man; 
which envelops it. J. : ~~: 
eee sooner or later you will find him as pitiless for 
The vizier may be compared to a man mounted | yoy as he is for others. 
on a lion’s back. People tremble as they see|~ Do not speak of anything which you would 
him pass; and he, more than any of them, is in | not like to have repeated to-morrow. 
terror of the creature he is riding. Never remain alone with a pretty woman, 
When Allah has a mind to ruin the ant, he | even if you are obliged to occupy your time in || i | 
gives him wings. The insect, filled with joy | reading the Koran. 
and pride, takes his flight. A little bird passes, Generosity is a tree planted in heaven by 
— him, and snaps him a Allah, the master of the world, and its branches 
To kill, or to be killed, is the lot of men ; droop down to the earth. By them will climb 
The lot of women is, to drag the lengthy folds | to paradise he who treats well his guests, who 











of their garments along the ground. fills the stomachs of the poor, and never keeps 
An Arab woman was asked, What do you | his hand closed. if 
think of a young man of twenty ? When a young man marries, the Demon | 
|| He is, she said, a bouquet of jasmine. utters a fearful cry. His fellows immediately { 
|} And of a man of thirty? crowd round him, and inquire the subject of 
|| That one is a ripe and well-flavoured fruit. his grief. ‘ Another son of Adam,” he answers, | 
And of a man of forty years? “has just escaped out of my clutches.” 


He is a father of boys and girls. 


And of a man of fifty ? The hand always open, 


The sabre ready to start from its scabbard, 





He may pass into the category of preachers. i | 
And of jv of dhute ven? J And one sole word. [Marks of nobility.] | | 
He is good for nothing but to cough and groan, To teach early, is to engrave on marble; 

Her eyes are the eyes of a frightened antelope, To teach late, is to write on sand, 


She breathes the pure air of the desert ; R t —_— . 
She lives entirely on laitage (milk-diet) and game, epentance for a day, 1S to start On a journey, 


And her complexion is darkened by the sun. without knowing where to find shelter for the 
When I die, may my body be washed in her tears, | night. : : 
And may I be buried in her hair. Repentance for a year, is to sow seed in your 
The well-born woman supports her husband | fields out of season. a 
in the trials of life, encourages him, and inspires] | Repentance for a whole lifetime, is to marry 
'| his children with noble and generous sentiments, | # Woman without being properly edified respect- 
The intelligent woman assists her husband, | ™S her family, her temper, and her beauty. 
keeps a watch over his interests, and allows him} Somebody said to a cock, “Thou art nothing 
to devote all his time to important affairs. but an ingrate and a bad-hearted creature. 
The pure woman obtains her husband’s love, | Thou art well fed, and supplied with all the en- 
and acquires his intimate friendship. Nature | joyments of life; thou art vaunted, admired: 
leads us to prefer the person who has been loved | and nevertheless, if we wish to caress thee, 
by us before by anyone else. : ; thou takest thy departure precipitately. Behold 
Finally, the pious woman is strictly faithful | the bird of lofty lineage (thair el hoorr—the 
to her husband, and maintains religious senti-| falcon) ; his whole life has been spent in the 








ments in her family : wilderness. And yet, if he become captive, he 
Is better than a quintal of gold ; customed to his master, refusing to leave him, 
And the country where your dignity suffers, and showing his gratitude for every kindness of 
Quit it, were its walls even built with rubies. which he is the object.” 













He who has never hunted, nor loved, nor} “ True,” replied the cock. “But if he had || 
trembled at the sound of music, nor sought | seen as many of Ais fellows bled and roasted as | 







| 
} 
| 
| 
| temember that an ounce of honour resigns himself immediately, quickly gets ac- 
| 
} 


| 
|| after the perfume of flowers—do not say that| I have seen brethren of mine on the spit, his || 
he isa man. Say that he is an ass. conduct would not be different to my own.” 
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Life is this: For a day of joy, you count a 
month of grief, and for a month of pleasure, you 
reckon a year of pain, There is no strength 
except in Allah. 

Ordinarily, a man is better towards the close 
than at the commencement of his career. Why ? 
Because then he has gained in knowledge, in 
experience, and in resignation. His temper is 
more even, he is less subject to be carried away 
by passion, and he has acquired a settled posi- 
tion in the world. But is the case the same 
with a woman? By no means. Her beauty 
passes; she bears no more children; she be- 
comes morose, uncivil, and her temper gets 
sourer and sourer. 

If, therefore, any one informs you that he has 
married a woman of a certain age, be assured 
that he has accepted two-thirds of the evil which 
the life of a woman contains. 


Do not meddle with what does not concern 
you. Recollect that when the hounds are fu- 
riously fighting for a morsel of meat, if they see 
ge pass, they set off together in pursuit of 
iim. 


When a woman has adorned her eyes with 
kohol and dyed her fingers with henna, and has 
chewed mesteka (the gum of the lentisk), which 
perfumes the breath and whitens the teeth, she 
becomes more pleasing in the sight of Allah ; 
for she is then more beloved of her husband. 

Never marry a woman for her money; wealth 
may make her insolent: nor for her beauty; 
her beauty may fade. Marry her for her piety. 

The goods of this world rarely bring happi- 
ness, and they almost always exclude us from 
the benefits of the next. 

He who bears patiently the faults of his wife, 
will receive from the hands of Allah a recom- 
pense similar to that which he accorded to Job 
after his long sufferings. 

This world and the next resemble the East 
and the West; you cannot draw near to the one 
without turning your back on the other. 

The best way of getting rid of an enemy 
whose sentiments are elevated, is to pardon him : 
you so make him your slave. 

There was inscribed on the principal gate of 
one of the cities of antiquity: To obtain ad- 
mission into a sultan’s palace, the three follow- 
ing conditions must be united: Wisdom, Riches, 
and Resignation. 











Have you done good ?—it leads to paradise. 
. a you done evil?—it conducts you to 
eli. 





THE SIGN OF FIVE CENTURIES. 

I nave been looking over one of the oldest 
houses in London—a house with a story at- 
tached to it—a house with a place in English 
literature only second to that famous timber 
domicile in Henley-street, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where Shakespeare first drew breath. The house 
of which I speak is an inn, and it has been an 
inn for five hundred years, or more. It is 
situated about a stone-cast from one of the 
greatest centres of essentially modern London 
life to be found in all this vast metropolis ; yet 
there it lies, dim, ancient, dusty, dreamy— 
wonderful even, if one begins to think of all 
that has come and gone since first it hid itself 
away in the venerable seclusion of its court- 
yard. From the great network of railways 
having their termini at the top of Tooley-street 
it is not ten minutes’ walk to this quaint old 
house. You pass at one step from the nine- 
teenth century into the fourteenth. Now, you 
are in all the roar of omnibuses, and cabs, and 
vans, with trains departing and arriving every 
minute, a hideous iron viaduct spanning the 
road, and telegraphic cables vibrating in mid- 
air; and now, you are in a shady nook, as quiet 
as a monastery, and as reverend (if not more 
so), where you ascend by external staircases 
and pannel by external galleries into the 
oddest of little rooms, which are as the very 
coffins of dead and buried times. Supposing 
you to have come from the Middlesex shore 
over London Bridge, your approach to this 
ancient hostelry has been in itself a curious 
pilgrimage. To the left are the railway termini 
already spoken of; across the road extends the 
new line to Charing-cross, striking sheer down 
close to the beautiful old church of St. Mary 
Overies, where poet Gower lies buried under a 
costly tomb, and Fletcher and Massinger occupy 
a single grave in the churchyard; to the right 
is the said church, lying sullenly apart at the 
bottom of a little valley caused by the artificial 
approaches to the bridge, as if indignant at its 
modern associates ; a little way off, towards the 
Southwark Bridge-road, once stood the Globe 
Theatre, famous for the original production of 


certain plays, of which the world has heard 


Lower down was written: It is not true; if |somewhat ever since; and straight ahead 
aman possessed only one of these qualities, he | stretches the old High-street of Southwark, not 


would never cross the threshold of a palace. 


Destiny has a hand furnished with five iron 
fingers. When she chooses to submit a man to 
her will, she claps two fingers on his eyes, 
thrusts two fingers into his ears, and placing 
the fifth on his mouth, says, “ Hold your 
tongue.” 


yet greatly modernised for all its traffic, and 
cherishing at its heart the ancient inn which 
i has brought me all this way to see it and do it 
| honour. 


High-street, Southwark, is a land of old inns, 


as any one may perceive by looking up the quiet 
| court-yards which open inwards from the main 
| thoroughfare, and which you reach by passing 


Death is a gate through which all must pass. | under archways. Being the high road to some of 
But it is not, as is believed, the gate of the | the southern and eastern counties of England, 


Unknown. 


| the street has existed for centuries as one of the 
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great arteries of London. The Romans knew 
of it, and perhaps made it ;. or perhaps even the 
Britons, in the pre-Roman times, had already 
marked out a track to the southern coast 
through the marshy soil which in those days 
here spread itself about the uncertain confines 
of the river. In the middle ages, it was often 
thronged by pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket, and hence arose the number of inns by 
which the way is lined ; for the pilgrims were 
commonly very jolly fellows, and did not con- 
sider it necessary to mortify themselves on the 
road. To this day, the White Hart, the George, 
the King’s Head, and the Talbot—the last the 
most famous of all, under its more ancient and 
correct name of the Tabard—remain almost un- 
touched, to remind us of the times when people 
travelled at the rate of only a few miles a day, 
and were obliged, even in the course of a short 
journey, to put up for the night at hostelries 
large enough to accommodate a small army with 
bed and board. At the White Hart, Shake- 
speare introduces Jack Cade, and it was here 
that Mr. Pickwick first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Samuel Weller: the house until the last 
few weeks remained exactly as it was on the 
latter occasion, and as it manifestly had been 
for some centuries ; but, as I write, it is being 
pulled down. Older than the White Hart, or 
any of the others, however, is the Tabard, and 
round its walls and on its roof will glimmer, as 
long as they shall last, the very dawn-light of 
English poetry. 

“In Southwark,” writes Stow, as far back as 
1598, “be many fair inns for receipt of travel- 
lers; amongst the which the most ancient is 
the Tabard, so called of the sign, which as we 
now term it is of a jacket or sleeveless coat, 
whole before, open on both sides, with a square 
collar, winged at the shoulders: a stately gar- 
ment of old time, commonly worn of noblemen 
and others, both at home and abroad in the 
wars; but then (to wit, in the wars) their arms 
embroidered, or otherwise depict upon them, 
that every man by his coat of arms might be 
known from others. But now these tabards are 
only worn by the heralds, and be called their 
coats of arms in service.” It was from this 
house, towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that nine-and-twenty pilgrims set forth on 
that journey which gave rise to the Canterbury 
Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. At this distance 
of time we are little concerned with the specu- 
lation whether or not any such pious company 
ever really started from the Tabard under the 
exact circumstances described by our great old 
yoet. That pilgrimages to the shrine of St. 
Thomas 2 Becket were frequent at that period, 
we know as a matter of history ; and that they 
started from hostelries in the neighbourhood, 
at which they had previously mustered, is so 
probable as to be almost certain. Chaucer, 
though inclined to liberal views in religion, to 
the extent even of being a Wicliflite, was 
doubtless well enough disposed to join in the 
religious ceremonies of his age, if only for the 
sake of observing character; and it is therefore 


not at all unlikely that he actually formed one 
of a band of pilgrims who baited at the Tabard 
the night before their journey to the Kentish 
city. Again, it is probable enough that at least 
some of his characters are life-portraits ; they 
certainly have all the effect of literal truth. 
But, even if they are pure inventions, they have 
been clad by the genius of the poet with that 
mysterious vitality which is more enduring than 
the mere life of flesh and blood. What men 
and women of the old days of Edward the Third 
and Richard the Second—apart from such as 
have become famous, historically or otherwise— 
possess a tithe of the reality of those jovial pil- 
grims who told tales of mirth and sadness, of life 
and love and death, of marvel and enchantment 
and saintly miracle, as they ambled by the way, 
and who shall continue to tell them in the free and 
facile verse of Chaucer as long as this English 
tongue is spoken on English ground, or in any 
region peopled by our race? The Knight who 
had fought in many strange lands, Christian and 
Heathen, and yet was “of his port as meek as 
is a maid ;” the Squire, his son, “a lover and a 
lusty bachelor,” singing and fluting all day, ac- 
complished in all feats of chivalry, and embroi- 
dered in his attire as a mead with fresh white 
and red flowers; the Yeoman, with his nut- 
head and brown visage, and his “sheaf of pea- 
cock arrows bright and keen,” borne thriftily 
under his belt; the Prioress, who was simple 
and coy of her smiling, and yet such a sweet 
human soul, so all-compact of “ conscience and 
tender heart,” that we love her like a friend ; 
the Monk, who evidently thought more of horse- 
flesh than of devotion, and rode with a bridle 
jingling in the wind like the chapel bells; the 
Friar, wanton and merry, who heard confession 
“sweetly,” and gave absolution “ pleasantly,” 
and was great at weddings, and knew the taverns 
in every town better than the very beggars; 
the Merchant, who never lost an opportunity of 
proclaiming his vast increase in wealth, and 
who managed matters so well that no one had 
any idea he was in debt ; the Clerk of Oxenford, 
who cared for books above everything else in 
the world, and who did not speak a word be- 
yond what was necessary; the Sergeant of the 
Law, “ wary and wise,” who knew all the pre- 
cedents from the time of William the Conqueror 
downwards; the Franklin, who was “ Epicurus’s 
own son,” and loved in the morning a sop in 
wine, and in whose house it “snowed of meat 
and drink;” the Cook, who had an intimate 
knowledge of “a draught of London ale,” and 
was unrivalled in the making of blanc-mange; 
the Seaman, who rode clumsily, as all seamen 
do, and was a good fellow, though not caring 
much for nice points of conscience, and was 
brown with the hot summer, and had felt many 
a iempest in his beard; the Doctor of Physic, 
who was grounded in astronomy, and studied 
the Bible but little, and vead Aisculapius, and 
Hippocrates, and Galen, and Avicenna, and 
would eat nothing but what was very nourishing 
and digestible, and that not in excess ; the Wife 





of Bath, handsome and free, and somewhat 
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plain-speaking ; the poor Parson, who not only 
taught the lore of Christ and his Apostles, but 
first followed it himself; the Reve, slender and 
choleric; the Sompnour, with a face like that 
of a “ fire-red cherubin,” and who, when drunk, 
would speak in nothing but Latin; the Par- 
doner, the Ploughman, the Miller, and all the 
others of that famous company;—these men 
and women, even though they were but the 
generalisations of Chaucer’s genius from a wide 
observation of English manners, are neverthe- 
less real living beings to us who see them at the 
distance of five hundred years in all the elabo- 
rate vitality of actual existence. The tradesmen 
who kept shop along the High-street then, much 
as they keep it now, have vanished utierly,— 
are, to our poor human perceptions, less than 
ghosts and shadows—are absolutely nought. 
But these brain-children live, and defy chance 
and mutability. We see them move and act; 
we hear them talk and jest. Their vanities and 
passions endure as ours shall zo¢ endure ; their 
very raiment has a kind of immortality in it. 
Standing in the external balcony of this old inn, 
and looking down into the court-yard where the 
pilgrims assembled previous to starting (for, at 
least, if anywhere, it was on this spot), I find 
the motley company rising again in form and 
colour, dividing into groups, or filing in stately 
procession through the gateway. It is a hot 
midsummer day as I stand here, and the brood- 
ing noontide sultriness and silence seem to bring 
a weird enchantment over the old place. I forget 
the modern accessories by which I am sur- 
rounded. I forget the railway, and the electric 
telegraph, and Tooley-street, and the warehouses 
which the great fire ravaged so in 1861, and 
omnibuses, and cabs, and Pickford’s vans. I 
am stranded in a little nook of ancient times, 
and the. . ‘y dust about me is the dust of buried 
days. 

The oldest part of the inn lies back from 
the road, and is reached by spassing under a 
house. You then find yourself in a court-yard, 
with the existing tavern to the right—itself far 
from a new building, yet much more modern 
than the rest, and constructed, not of timber, 
but of brick. Immediately in front, as you 
enter from the High-street, and also to the left 
—thus making an angle, and occupying two 
sides of the court-yard—is the antique, timber- 
built hostelry, with wooden galleries, external 
staircase, and high sloping roof, which, there 
seems some reason to believe, is partially the 
same edifice as that which Chaucer must have 
seen. I observe, indeed, that Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, in his excellent Handbook of London, 
says that “ zo part of the existing inn is of the 
age of Chaucer, but a good deal of the age of 
Elizabeth.” The point, however, does not 
appear at all certain. Speght, writing at the 
same time as Stow, speaks of the house as 
being the one from which Chaucer and the 
pilgrims started, and he adds that, having be- 
come “much decayed” through the effects of 
time, it had then been recently “repaired” by 
“ Master J. Preston,” with the addition of many 





new rooms for the reception of guests. From 
this, then, it would seem that the house was 
only renovated and enlarged, not entirely rebuilt, 
at the time of Speght’s writing. The best part of 
a hundred years later, however, a serious calamity 
befel the Tabard, and we shall have to examine 
whether that calamity deprived us of all traces 
of the original building. In 1676, a great fire 
broke out in Southwark about four o’clock in 
the morning of the 26th of May, and, accord- 
ing to the account given in the London Gazette 
of the 29th of the same month, “continued 
with much violence all that day and part of the 
night following, notwithstanding all the care of 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Craven, 
and the Lord Mayor, to quench the same by 
blowing up houses, and otherwise.” In this 
conflagration, about six hundred houses were 
destroyed, either by the fire itself, or by being 
blown up. That a portion of the Tabard perished 
on the occasion, seems to be certain, because 
Aubrey, who lived at the time, alludes to the 
fact ; but the older part of the building, as we 
now see it, can hardly have been erected as late 
as the end of the seventeenth century, as the 
style of architecture is manifestly that of a 
much earlier period. “Galleries like this,” 
writes Mr. John Saunders, in his interesting 
paper on the Tabard in Mr. Charles Knight’s 
London, “ belong not to the time of Charles the 
Second ;” nor, it may be added, do the rooms 
which open on to the gallery, nor the passages 
and corridors, nor the queer old attics, nor indeed 
any of the features of the place. The house in 
the High-street, under which you pass to gain 
the court-yard, was doubtless built after the 
fire in 1676; so, perhaps, was the tavern to the 
right of the gateway, where you may sit in a 
little bar-parlour, and order refreshments in a 
little bar; but the timber edifice at the back, 
and to the left hand, is unquestionably much 
older. The great question is as to the amount 
of rebuilding carried out by Master J. Preston. 
The fairest interpretation of Speght’s words 
seems to be, that a portion of the Chaucerian 
hostelry survived the alterations and repairs; 
and, if so, it is almost certain that that portion 
remains to this day. 

At any rate, the house has an hereditary con- 
nexion with the masterpiece of our first great 
poet, and it is certainly old, and quaint, and in- 
teresting. Ascending into the gallery, under 
the guidance of one of the female servants of 
the inn, who seems to take as lively a concern 
in the antiquities of the place as though she 
were an antiquary, I enter one by one the little, 
mouldering, dusky, panelled rooms, some of 
them still occupied as dormitories, some empty 
and unused, in which the very air seems heavy 
with a weight of centuries. There is something 
ghostly about the place, it is so much a thing 
of the past, and lingers so strangely in the full 
daylight of the present. The old timber, doubt- 
less, is firm enough at the heart, for the floors 
are solid to the tread, and seem as if they would 
last a long while yet; but the surface of the 
great beams and panels crumbles to the touch, 
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coming down in a little grey and noiseless 
shower, like the stealthiness and mystery of 
death. The ironwork, as in the hinges of doors, 
is red and cankered with the rust of years; and 
damp “ has written strange defeatures” on the 
ceilings. Creeping about the rooms and cor- 
ridors in this summer noon, I fancy that here is 
the very corpse of a house, slowly decomposing 
before my eyes, rather than a living house, such 
as one is accustomed to dwell in. I think I 
should hardly like to sleep here—not for fear of 
seeing ghosts, but because I should be oppressed 
by a sense of the immense array of human 
lives that had been before me in these rooms, 
and had traced their little circles, and passed 
away into the dim immensity, leaving no record 
of their presence. What dreams have been 
dreamt in these sleeping chambers by those who 
are themselves dreams now, and dreams that are 
forgotten! Dreams of good and evil, of youth 
and age ; lovers’ dreams, avaricious dreams, am- 
bitious dreams, incoherent dreams, murderous 
dreams, with the knife at the throat, and a sense 
of life-long horror ; wicked and haggish dreams ; 
and others, again, fair with the promise of goodly 
days, or sweet with exquisite memories of the 
past! What projects have been formed here by 
pilgrims wending to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket, or travellers going about their secular 
business ; projects of which, whether in success 


or failure, the cynic hand of Time has written | 
| Southwark, as I have already remarked, is a 


the old old moral, that all is vanity beneath the 
sun! ‘Truly, these ancient houses preach more 
Up here in the 


grimly than a death’s-head. 
deserted garrets, crouching under the sloping | 
roof, one might indulge the Jaques vein bravely. 
All garrets are melancholy places; but were | such a loss without at least making an effort to 


there ever such forlorn garrets as these! Thick | it? The 
}and time in itself is a great auxiliary. 


with dust, ghastly with rotting wood and crum- 


. . ‘ . a | 
bling iron (here is a hinge on one of the doors 


so primitive in shape, that it looks as if it might 
have been made by Tubal Cain), dim, blinking, 
and haggard with long solitude, they look as if 
* they had been abandoned for centuries. <A 
skeleton bedstead lurks in one, and a skeleton 
arm-chair in another—both gone to decay. If 
anybody comes up here alone, at night, with a 
swaling, sputtering candle, I think he is a bold 
man. Surely there are no such rooms as these, 
except in a ghost story; they look so “ eerie,” 
even in the sunlight, that we will descend once 
more to the gallery and the main suite of 
chambers 

So, this little cupboard is “The Pilgrims’ 
Room,” where Harry Baily (landlord temp. 
Richard the Second) feasted the nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims? Yes, says my conductress ; but then 
the hall originally ran along the whole length of 
the gallery, and has since been divided into a 
number of little rooms. That this was really 
the case is very probable. The idea first struck 
Mr. John Saunders, on his visit in 1841, 








described in the paper to which allusion has 
already been made; and the conjecture thus 
thrown out is now stated by the attendants at 
the inn as a positive fact. The architectural 
features of the rooms show signs that all was 
at one time open from end to end; and it is not 
improbable that Master J. Preston made the 
alteration when he was about his repairs. Over 
the chimney-piece in “The Pilgrims’ Room” 
there was at one time a fragment of ancient 
tapestry, representing a procession; but this 
has now disappeared. Outside on the gallery, 
however, you may still see, under the penthouse 
roof, a picture of the pilgrims, said to have been 

ainted by Blake, but which is now so obscured 
- dirt and weather that scarcely a single figure 
can be detected in the general haze. 

And this strange old inn—this most interest- 
ing memorial of the earliest work of genius in 
our language—this house which, in France, or 
Germany, or Italy, would be regarded as almost 
sacred, and which, in fact, is visited by literary 
pilgrims from America, as well as from various 
parts of England—is to be pulled down! After 
lasting for five centuries, it is at length to give 
way before the devastating rush of modern 
change. They tell me at the inn that the lease 
will run out in some two years from the present 
time, and that then the old walls are doomed. 
A pile of warehouses, I understand, is to take 
their place. The back of the High-street, 


cluster of old inns and inn-yards, all of them 
interesting, but none so interesting or so old 
as this Tabard or Talbot. Will the literary 
men and the antiquarians of England suffer 


avert it ? There is time enough for the attempt, 
We 
have saved Shakespeare’s house at Stratford; 
let us all do our best to save Chaucer’s house at 
Southwark. 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER O8L. 


THE invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy 
of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and 
unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active 
and in too many instances unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, an 
unprecedented amount of public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. pz Jonen’s Liegnt-Brown 
Cop Liver Ow, over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long 
and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pz Jonen’s Licnr- 
Brown Cop Liver Ort has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


ITS EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
Yicissitudes of temperature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad 
nourishment, and other hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced 
the vital forces, and where life appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the resto- 
mative powers of Dr. pe Jonen’s Oil have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion 

d assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated; and, when its use 
has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have 
mtirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by B. Crarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S., Author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am 
ble, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as 
remedial agents. After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I 

ed, merely as a last resort, Dr. pk JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; 
and its use was the means of my restoration te health. In their sensible properties and chemical 
constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pr Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines ; and, from 
ty observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients 
ie both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who in all probability woukl have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. DE JonGH's 

Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use preseribed.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side.) 











CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pr Joxen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 


Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 


No remedy 


so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminizhes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 


“T can take Dr. DE Joncu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little incon- 
venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused 
an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to bo 


quite remarkable. I believe 
chronic and constitutional disease.” 


r. DE JONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for 


Dr. Hrrcuman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump- 
tion, and Author of “A Manual of Phthisis,” observes: 

“Having extensively prescribed Dr. pz Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of Emaciation, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in Debility and Diseases of the Chest.” 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character tm 
convmendation of Dr. DE Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following 


are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
**I consider Dr. pE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 

disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the 
City of London. 

** In all cases I have found Dr. pr Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of 
properties, among which the presence of cholaic 
compounds, and of iodine in a state of organic com- 
bination, are the most remarkable. 
universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I 
have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
article.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. 
“‘T invariably prescribe Dr. pz Jonen’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, fecling assured that 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 


Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital, 

**T have frequently recommended persons consult- 
ing me to make use of Dr. pe Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


{t is, I believe, | 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
‘I have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonen’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects,” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

*T consider that the purity_of this Oi! is secured 
in its preparation, by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
DE JoneH, who has also written the best Medical 
Treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.3B.S., 

Author of the “Spas of Germany. 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonen’s 

Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 

effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 

that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 

too often consequent on the administration of the 
pale Oil.” 


my 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R..8., 
President of the Medical Society of London. 

“ For several years past I have been in the habit 
of prescribing Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil, and find it to’ be much more efficacious 
than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 








DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 


POSSIBLY BE GENUINE; 


By all respectable Chemists and Druggists thronghont the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CAUTION,--Seware of unprincipled attempts to sul 


titute inferior or worthless preparations, 
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DAY, & SON, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £160,000, in 16,000 Shares of £10 each, 


DISPOSED OF AS FOLLOWS :— 
Fully paid in advance of Calls §,000 Shares in part of purchase. 
Ditto ditto ditto 1,738 » to public Shareholders, 
With £5. 10s. calledup - - 3,672 » to public Shareholders. 





ALREADY Issvzp, 10,410 SHares. 
The remaining 5,590 to be now allotted. 


Toran - 16,000 SHanes. 


One Pound per Share to be paid on application, and £2 on allotment; a second payment of £2. 10s. to be 
payable on Nov. 1, 1865, making £5. 10s. paid up; and it is not expected that any further Call will have to be 
made, and in any case three months’ notice will be given before making any additional Call. Shareholders may 

ay in one sum the £5. 10s. per Share which it is intended to call up, and remit the amount with the Application 
‘or the Shares, and the Guaranteed minimam Dividend will reckon from the date at which the money is paid. 
They may also pay up the remaining £4. 10s, in full at once, and receive thereon from the date of so doing interest 
at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum. 


The late Proprietors guarantee to the satisfaction of the Directors a minimum 
Dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on the called-up Capital 
for Three Years from January 1, 1865. 


DIRECTORS. 
CoLoneL F. B. WARD (late R.A.) Welwyn, Herts; Director of the Hammer- 
smith and City, and of the Central Wales Extension Railway Companies. 
J. W. KAYE, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C. 
OWEN JONES, Esa., 9, Argyll Place, Regent Street, London. 
JOHN ST. LEGER, Esq., Park Hill, Rotherham, and 7, St. James’s Place, London. 
MR. WILLIAM DAY, Southside, Tufnell Park, N., Managing Director. 


BAaNKERS.—The London and County Bank, 324 and 325, High Holborn, W.C. 
Soticirors.—MeEssrs. LAKE, KENDALL, & LAKE, 10, Lincoln’s-Inn, London. 
Broxer.—EDWARD HASLEWOOD, Esq., Founders’ Court, Lothbury. 
AupIToR.—EDWARD SANDELL, Esq., Public Accountant. 

MANAGER OF THE PRINTING Businesses.—Mr. JOSEPH DAY. 

MANAGER OF THE ARTISTIC PORTION OF THE BUSINESS AND SECRETARY.—Mr. J. B. DAY. 
Puiacrs oF Bustness.—4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, Gate Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
Twyford’s Buildings, W.C. ; 

German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, W., London. 








The Directors solicit subscriptions for the remaining Share Capital of this Company; in 
so doing they would simply direct attention to the accompanying Report and Balance-Sheet 
presented to the Shareholders at the first General Meeting, at which a Dividend at the rate of 
10 per Cent. per annum was declared, and a considerable sum carried forward. This result 
from the actual working of the business, ina dull season, and under the disadvantages incident 
to the first proceedings under transfer to a Company, fully justifies the most sanguine promises 
held forth in the original Prospectus. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Brokers and Solicitors, or of the Secretary, at 6, Gate Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.C., 
at which latter place a copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen. 

Application for the remaining Shares to be made on the following Form :— 


To tue Directors or DAY & SON, LIMITED, 6, Gare Srrezr, 
LINCOLN’s-INN FIELDs, LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN,—Enclosed herein I forward to you the sum of , and I hereby request 
that you will allot me Shares in Day &.Son, Limited, and I hereby agree to accept such 
Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me, and to pay or allow in respect of each 
Share allotted to me the sum of £2 on allotment, and £2. 10s. on the lst November, 1865, 
and to pay such calls as may from time to time be made upon the Shares allotted to me; and I 
agree to become a Member of the Company, and to sign the Articles of Association when 
required by you; and I request you to place my name upon the Register of Members in respect 
of the Shares so allotted. 

Bes OF TE «0 0 0 86 eS 
Usual Signature. . . « 2 © 5 
Profession or Occupation 
Residence in full... ° 
Be. ss 3% oe oi 


For Report and Balance-Sheet see other side.] 
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DAY &'son,/PErT ED: 


- JIU» eS ee 
Submitted to and approved by the Shareholders. atthe First, Ordingry.Qenergl Meeting, held at the Offices of the 
Companu, 6, Gale Street, Lincoln's Inn Frelds, London, W.C., on Friday, July 28th, 1865. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit tdthe Shareholders at-this their first meeting, the 
accounts for the’half-year ending Jtme 30th, im aceérdance*with the-promise contained in the 
Prospectus issned on the formation of the Company? ; / 

The Directors are much gratified on being able-to-point out that the expectations held forth 
of the profitable nature of the business have béen ‘fully. justified, The'accounts show that, 
after payment of yent, taxes, selaries,/ managemenh, and all.genexal charges, and writing off 
£71. 5s. 5d. from the preliminary expenses, theré rem&ins a net profit on the six months’ 
working of £5,441. 0s. 5d., equivalent to nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the present capital 
of the.Company. 








Batauce prolit and loss eee eee vee oe 9 oom eee eee £5,441 0 6 
To pay went of Interest on debentures, atithe rate of 6.per cént. per annum £100 5 0 
To payment of balf year’s interest on payments in-advance of calls at the 

rate of 6 per cent, per annum. .., ove ove ee see ase o-, 912 18 0 

— 1,0%:3°0 

Available for dividend on the called-up capital of the Company _... es ooo £4427 17 5 
The. Di ectors recommend the payment ef a dividend for tha half-year at the rate of 

10 per cent, per annum, whieh willabserb  ... pee eee ves ° eee 2,835 15° 0 
Leaving to be carried forward:to profit and Joss new,aceount tats yy | tee) eee £1,593 2 9 


The Directors trust that this result -will be satisfactory to the Shareholders ; and they would 
venture to remind them that, in consequenee ‘of thei tiisettled state of the money-market at the 
time the Company was formed, the capital was. not fully subscribed, and there yet remain 5,590 
of unalloted shares. . The. Directors ;venture, to,think that an effort should be made by all 
interested in the undertaking to place those shares; as it cannot, be doubted that by so doing 
the business may be very largely, and profitably extended, Even the placing of 2,000 shares 
would obtain the advantage of quotation.onthe Stock Exchange, thus rendering the property 
of the Shareholders. at all times,.marketable. 




















By order of the Board, JOHN B. DAY, Secretary. 
Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, 30th June, 1865. Cr. 
DEBTS AND LIABILITIES, PROPERTY AND ASSRETS, 
To capital issie, By value of freehold land, leaseholds, 
5,000 ful-s paid-up shares es fixtures, fittings, copper-plate, and 
in part of purchase £50,000 lithographic printing presses, 
5,410 stares deposit ... 5,410 steam machinery, patents, stones, 
Allotment ov ditto 10,580 drawings, frames, works in pro- 
First ca!l on dita 13,225 gress, paper, publications, goodwill, 
Received in antiei- printing materials, &c. an ... £97,20417 9 
pation of calis.., 7,921 By debts due to the Company es, 16,297 13 118 
By cash at the bankers £4,296 8 8 
10,410 shares ... 14. ... £87,136 By cash in the house £408 14 3 
To debenture bonds... ... 5,000 —_—_ 4,705 211 
—— £92,136.0 0 By billg receivable in hand ... one 102 13 0 
To due on account of purchase... ... 13,000 0 0 By preiimimary expenses £1,422 16 6 
To due to creditors, including salaries 8,084 17 2% | Less amount written off, 
—_——_—_—_—_ — half-year, at £10 per 
£113,220 17. 23 cent, perannum ,, 71 5 & 
To surplus, being profit for the half- —_— 1,351 10 0 
year, a3 per revenue account, 6441 0 0 — —— 
exigencies £118,661 17° 7} 
£118,661 17. 72 








REVENUE ACCOUNT for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1865. 














1865, January. 1865, June 30. 

To stock ut commencement, consisting By amount charged for werk, &c. 
of stones, drawings, frames, publica. complete: ° eco eee ae £26,641 19 113 
tions, works in progress, paper, By stock on hand, consisting of M 
materials, &c. ... inn on --£62,653 7 0 stones, drawings, frames, publica- 

June 30, — tions, works in progress, paper, 

To. materials purchased, weges, &c., materials, &c. ... ae ied -- §«©=«.:« 69,858 «04 CD 
paid, authorship, photographing, fire By interest on calls and deposits rex . 
insurance, shipping and general ceived .., vee one oe on 41 16 10 
charges, adv-itising, clerks’ salaries, 
trade expenses, &e. we me «-» 16,887 14 43 

To Directors’ and Managers’ salaries ... 1,250 0 0 

To rent and taxes, halauce of ove 238 14 4 

To proportion of preliminary expenses— 
half-year, at £10 per cent. ... eee 71 5 6 

£81,101 1 14 
To balance, being profit .., oe «. 5441 0 6 
£86,542 6 23 £86,542 1 6} 





Examined and found correct; E, SANDELL, Auditor, Accountant, 4, Skinners’-place, Sise-lane, E.C. 
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LIST OF WORKS 
OR LATELY 





WATLONAL. PICTURES: 


ecte fu ltimately mplete Gallery of the Great 
THE ROYAL MARRIAGE PICTURE. Shctertor cmb Euplish Schou aba tobe equally Maktuble tir the 


} 
Mr. George Thomas’s Picture of|;the, Mar-..| Portfolia, The ye Bed sclected from the Studios of the 
riage of His Royal Highness the Pri. ce of Wales, in Charamelithor | — and ffop th@Galicries of the Leading C.llectors of Works 
graphy, 37 by 27, on a mount 47 by 37. £10. 10s. Proof copies, £21. f Art. Communications from oypers of any works of special 
Ave Maria. The Holy Virgin, bearing in her inerit by living Artiste will greutly sLilge the Publisher, 
arms the Infant Saviour. Coloured and illuminated by A. H. 


Warren. 3s. 62. (Preparing. | Returning from Deer-Stalking: A Portrait 
Chromo-Lithographs. en preparation, aseries | of H R.H. the late Prince Covsort. Painted: by Carl Haag, by 
of Chromo-lithographs of Oil and Water-colour Pictures, 80 commana of the Queen. Proofs, £5. Ss. ; Prints, £3. 3a. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS IN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


India, Ancient. and Modern.—Dedicated, by An Excursion in the Peloponnesus. By the 


Authority, to Her Most Gracious Majesty tne Queen. Debineated late Right Hon, Sir Thomas Wyse; .U.B.,'LL D.  With-iltus- 
in a series of Water elour Drawings wade on the spot by Willian trations. Edited by his Néeee, Wi M. Wyre. Two volumes, £3, Ba, 
Simpson ; the Litersry portion of the, work by J. W. Kaye, »j * We alan ries 

The work will be prbiistied im Parte, Monthly. Each Part will Gigsiore of Bow Ber pend, Ase les of Fi Pwelve 





mutain Six Chromo: lithographic fae-similes, full size of the origines, 


n mounts 18 hy 25, in a Wrapper, price Two Guineas. Part 1. will Views in Ceylon. By Capt. C. O’Brien. ‘ode: 


appear in May. There will be Porty-two Porta in all, 


India, Ancient and Modern.—The original | Pe: aks and Valleys of the Atps. ax Elijah 














Vater colour Drawings by Mr. Siu psom wilt be exhibited, daily, ith Text by T. G, Bonney, MLA 
at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-strect. Admis-ion, Is Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. By Mr. Ts 
Memorial of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Baines, &3 19. OA, or G6: Go. Colomsed ‘ 
Prince of Wales. By W. H. Russell, Esg., LAD. Price £5. 58 ; The Kaffir Wars, and the British Settlers 
or large paper copies, price £10. 10a. in South Africa. Proof Copies, £3. 33s.; Print ditto, £2. a 
The Atlantic Telegraph Gable, 1865. i _ The Gorilla and the Dove. By W. H: W. 21s. 
tory of Submarine Teleyraphy. By a: ussel vel Ed 4 - : 2 
IMlustrated by Robert Dudley, Esq., dedicated to H.R H. the Scotland Delineated. £3, 3s. 
Prince of Wales. 2ls. [ Preparing. Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, Syria, 
Madagascar : Twenty- four Views, with Text. Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. 
By Lieut. 8. P. Oliver, KA. (Preparing. The Harbours of England. By J. M. W. 
Ti-Ping Tien-Kwo, or yee History of the Ti- Turner, R.A. Engraved by Last n, with Text by J. Buskin, @ls. 
ping Revolution, inclading bis ewn Adventures, By an English Bunyan’ s Pilgrim’ 3 Progress, By J. Nash. 
Ti-ping. One volume, tiustrated. Price 21s, | Preparing. M vs nl : : 
odern English Poets, &c. Illustrative of 
The Colours of tk 1e British Army, comprising Etchings by ll Ewhing Giub, 
e ndards, uk 1s, « lags of eve te ut ir er 2 . . s 
Maje sty’s Service. B y i ion rt French M* ‘Nair. In Parts, 5s, ; | Life of Martin Luther. in Twelve Line En- 
avings, after Labopchexrs. With Text by J. H. Merle D’Aut 
Busy Bees. By George Roberts. Wustrated + an oh alae Begins anon 
by C. Walker. (Preparing. Past, Present; and Future Almanack. Is. 6d. 
oe > fhe IT atl aids 
Voices of Joy and Pnahkagiving: Ww ith Illus- | The Turf and the Racehorse: the Stud Farm, 
trations by C. &, Booth [ Preparing. the sires and Brood Mares of the Pa-t and Present Day, and How 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By to Breed and Rear the Racehorse, BK, H, Copperthwaite, £1. ly 
. Newton, M.A. With illu-trationg, £2. 2s., two yol., clot “ Awake .or Dreaming?” A Dog’s Story. 
The eisen Ionian Islands. By E. Lear, £3. 3s. Writran and Wustrated by the Brothers Wagtall. Preparing. 


RARE WORKS PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHED. 


Shakespeare’s Works.— Photo ~ lithographic | Memorials of Shakespeare Photo-lithe- 
Fac-simile of the famous first Folio, 1623, produced, by expresa | graphed. Annotated by H. Staunton, Esq. One Guinea 
permission, under the immediate superiniendence of Mr, H. 

Staunton, from the originals in the Libsaries. of Bridjewater Shakespeare’ s Works.— The chief 4to Editions 
House and the British Maseuw. In sixteen Monthly Parts, | in Photo-lithography, under the supervision of Mr, H, Stauntem. 
10s. 6d. per Part ; or comple‘e, appropriately bound, price £8, “ Much Ado about Nothing ” now ready, price 10s. 64. 


ARCHITECTURE, ARCHAOLOGY, ORNAMENTAL ART, 


Notes on Architecture and Ornament. By The Grammar of Ornament; New and uni- 











. B. Waring. Seventy Plates, with Text, &». 3s. versal edition. By.Qwen Jonean As Series of Tree Thousand 

A History of the Art of-Prinving. By H. N. pan by oh OT np PG 

Semone ten ated by Photo-Lithographic acsinnt nen. rng | One Hundred aud Twelve Plates. In Thirty fom, fortuightly, 

4 ape g- | price 3s. 6d. Part l. Aprill. Also Division L, Tu be com- 

Byzantine Architecture: a Collection of | pleted in Five Divisions. Tbe complete volume an ready, £5. Sa 
Mouuments of the Earlie-t Times of Christianity in the East, | 

accompanied by Historical and Archaeological Descriptions, By | Examples of Chinese Ornament. B Owen 

C. Texier and R. Popplewell Pullan, F.R.LB.A. £5.63. ones, In Five Parts. Price 21s. each. Preparing. 


History of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene. Handbook of Christian Symbolism, By W. 
By R. M. Smith, R.E, and E. A. Porcher, R.N. £6. and G. Audsley. With Eight Plates, in gold and colours, 19s. 6d, 


| 
The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor. By Charles | The Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo- 
Texier and R. P. Pulian. Fifty Plates, with Text, £4. 4a, | Saxon and Irish Manuscripts. By J. U. Westwood, MLA, F.LS8,, 


Plant Form for Ornamental Designers and | So, | Fittycusi Reise Fishes, oF Selig Su" inated, 
(lluminators. By F. E. Hulme. In Ten Parts, monthly; each | One Thousand and One Initial Letters. De- 
Part price Ss. ; cvinplete in the Autuinn, £2. 15a. . signed and Iluminated by O, Jopes, In colour and gold; €3, 10s. 


WORKS ON THE STUDY OF ILLUMINATION, 


The art of Illuminating, as practised in Eu- What Lluminating Was; What it Should 


rope from the Earliest La —— by ry ane a Be; and How to Practige it, By Wyatt and Tymms. 5s. 
Letters, Alphabets, &c., by W. R. Tymms. ith an Essay on the : 
Art, and Instructions as to its Practice in the Present Day, by What _iluminati v Should Be, an and How it 
M. Digby Wyatt, Architect. may racts y Wyatt and Tymms. is. 6d. 
Emblematic lllumination; or, Forms, Colours, 
What Dluminating Was. An istorical and Kwblemwa suitable for upineting Texts of Holy oly Seripture, 


tketch. by M. D. Wyatt and W. R. Tymms. 1s. 6d. in large style, By F. W. KR. 4to., price Ss, 











ILLUMINATED WORKS. 


Monograms; Medisoval and Modern, B Henry Paradise Pind ulssenie Oven Sones and ens? Wome 


liuminated and 

j Owen. Eogautly bound, £2. 2. ; or calf embossed, £2. 12s. ( 

Gogues Hom, the } += aer'e Sue. yy See = Keble’s Evening Hymn. By E. Waring. 21s. 

The History of Jose h and his _Drothren. A Sunday Book. By Owen Jones. Price 5s. 
Illuminated by Owen Jones ienry " : 4to., el t, ice 21s. 

The Golden Calender. By W.Severn. £2.2s., The Ota wBoem. éfo, aoguit, 

The Prisoner-of Chillon. By Lord Byron. | Keble’s Morning Hymn. By B.B.B. 16s. 
Hiuminated by W. and G. Audsley. Extra elegant, £1. ls. Penitential Psalms. By H. N. a dna 

- loral Kal ar. 
The Rromnlaes, of Lemus Curses By Albers H. | The, Ceatey kek Menta pe 
The Cromlech on Howth: a Poem. BySamuel | Indian Fables from the Sanscrit of the Hito- 
usop, Q€., M.B.L4. With Illuminations from the Books of padesa. By florence Jacomb. Price £2. 2s. 


Fe: 
Kells and of Durrow, and Drawings from Nature by T.8. With 2s 
Notes on Celtic Ornamental Art. Revised by George Petrie, Pensees Choisies. Price £2. 2s. 


LL.D. Size, 4to., handsomely bound, price £2. 2s, The May Queen. By Alfred Tennyson. I- 
A Welcome to Her Royal Highness the luminated by Mrs. Hartley. Elegautly bound, price 21s. 

Princess Alexandra. By Alfred Tennyson, Eeq., DiC.L., &, &. | Good Night and Good Morning: a Poem. By 

Dlaminated by Owen Jones, Price Sls, [Audsley. the Right Hon. Lord Houghton. With Illuminations and 
The Sermon on the Mount. By W. and G. Etchiugs by Walter Severn, Esq. Size, small 4to., price 128, 


TEXTS FOR ILLUMINATING. 


Scripture Texts for Churches, Schools, Par- |, pir not, rwin neip ett 


vena atiggigy tiie List 4 } ty arenes 2. Look unto Me, and be ye saved. 
101. Iam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.* 3. My Peace I give unto you. 
102. Blessed are the Merciful.* 4. The Lord will provide. 
103. Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example.® - ~~ oe Ay eo Ret. 
hy tad ee 12. Little Children, love one another. Speak gently. Be patient. 


- , Raith.® 
= | phe! cradle jae 13. Bring forth therefore Fruits meet for Repentance. 
107, Lay hold on Eternal Life.* Owk SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACU. 
108. Blessed are the pure in heart.* 15. Thine eyes shali see the King in His beauty, &c. 

109. He that loveth not, knoweth not God.* 16. The Day of the Lord cometh! Repent ye. Watch and Pray. 
110, Feed My Sheep. 17. For Christmas—Thou sbalt call his uame Jesus, for He shall save 
111. God is Love. His people from their sins. 

112. God fs Light. 18 For Epiphany—The Day-spring from on High hath visited us. 
113. Rejoice in the Lord alway.* 19. Whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall have Mercy. 
114. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comferted.* 20. For the transgression of My people was | He stricken, Including 
115. Enter ye in at the strait gate.* Phu tographs, 1. “* Good Shepherd.” 2. “ Ecce Homo, 


116. Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.* 21. For Easter—I am the Kesurrection aud the Life, 





117, Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the eartn.* | 22. For Ascension—I go to prepare a place for you, 
118. Quench not the Spirit. 23. For Whitsuntide— He will guide you into all truth. 
24. There are Three that bear Record in Heaven: the Father, the 


119. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. } 
Pp ri ing. 
it leva not the Worlae } 95, My Preseuce sball go with thee, and I will give thee rest, 
122. I am the Bread of Life.* | Ont SHILLING aND SIXrENcE EACH. 
123 Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ. | 6. He shall give bis Angels charge over thee. 
124. Add to your Faith Virtue. i 7. Unto you is born a Saviour, whic’ is Christ the Lord. 
125. Blessed are the Peacemakers. * j ). Lamcome that ye might have life, 
The Outlines are printed on tine drawing cardboard ; some, of the 4. Christ is risen ! Alleluia! 
sizs 2l4 in. by 94 ip., 2a, each ; others, 28 in. by 10} in., 3s. each. The Two SHILLINGS EACH. 
latte: marked * above, 8. Glory to God in the Highest, on Earth Peace, Goodwill towards 
af ; men. Including a Photograph of “The Nativity.” 
Twenty-five Texts, fully ‘ Illuminated, as 1l. Be thou faithful unto Death, and I will give thee a Crown of Life. 
wbove, reduced into Cards, price 5s. ; these serve as guides for - she's “C ; - ” 
illuminating the large Outlines, or as book-markers, or to fix in With Photograph of La Roche's “ Christian Martyr. 
bd re 4 ¢ 26. Ofsuch is the Kingdom of Heaven. With Photograph “‘ L’ Adieu.” 
albume. Ses ely at 6d. each. 4 27. The Lord’s Prayer. By H. 8. Baker. 20 by 25, price 5s. 
Emblematic Scrolls: Texts of Holy Scripture O my people, what bave I done, &c, By Miss Horsley. 10 by 223, 
Outlined for Ijumination. By F.M. R. with Photograph, price 2s, 


PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, ETC. 


Painting in Water Colours. By Penley. £4.4s, | The Camel. By Elijah Walton. Price £4. 4s, 


Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these Three are One. 


BA! 


Anatomy for Artists. By John Marshall. | Sixte Studies for Students and Teach 
Sketching from Nature. By G. Stubbs. 2ls. | a ol Gan , Seanets op ry Gone 
DIAGRAMS, ETC., FOR SCHOOLS, 

The Government Series of Educational Dia- ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. By Jn. Drew. Twelve, £3. 6s 


&. P d for the Devs ‘ SIX DIAGRAMS OF THE EXTINCT ANIMALS OF THE AN- 
grams, repared fo: e partment of Science and Art. CIBNT WORLD. By W.W. Hawkins. £1. 13s 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By John Marshall. Life-size, 5 zy" q " r 
coloured, each 12s. 6d. aaa PROJECTION OF THE WORLD. By R. 
EXPLANATORY KEY TO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 2.—THE WORLD OF THE ANTIPODES. By R. Abbatt. Price 
By Johu Marshall. 1s. 21s. each, roloured, varnished, and mounted on rollers. 
ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By R. Patterson. Ten, £2. 158, 3.—ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION OF THE GLOBE ON THE 
ANIMALS: HOW THEY ARE CLASSIFIED. By R. Patterson, | PLANE OF A GIVEN HORIZON. Price ls. : 
Foolseap 8vo., price 1s. A Description of the Human Body: its Struc- 
BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By the Rev. Professor Henslow. Fully ture and Functions. By John Marshall. 260 4to. pages of Text, 
coloured, the Set, * 9s. Gd. and 193 Culoured Illustrations. Price 2is. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND WORKS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Marmor Homericum. By Baron de Triqueti. | Victoria Fountain erected at the expense of 


Twelve Photographs, with Text. £2. 12s, (Preparing. | Miss Burdett Coutts. Seven Photographs,in Purtfolio £2. 2s. 
Egypt, The Holy Land, Constantinople, | Egypt, The Holy Land and Syria, Constan- 
Athens, &c. 48 Photographs, made by Mr. F. Bedford for H.R. H. tinople, the Mediterranean, Atbeus, &e. Taken during the Tour 
the Prince of Wales. With Text, 4to., £2 2. in the East; in which, by cummand, Mr. F. Bedford accom- 

° . . panied H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Subscribers may order— 
Subscription One Guinea, for Four of the | Ist.—The Eutire Series of 172 Photographs iu Port!>:ivs, 43 Guineas. 

above Photographs, as follows :—Jerusalem—General View 2ud.— Section 1. Egypt,—48 Photographs, in Poi1; lio, £12 12s. 


from the Mount of Olives. Jerusalem from the Mosque of the 


3rd.—Secti yria,—76 wographs, £ 
Dome of the Rock, from the Governor’s House. Jerusalem— Te Rection 3. . Roly Land and Gyria.—76 Photugraphs, £19. 18, 


4th.—Section 3. Constantinople, Mediterrancan, Athens, £12. ]2s. 


View in the Garden of Getbsemane, looking towards the Walls of 5Sth.—Any Tw r i 7.7 
of @ ne, 4 5th.—Any Twenty Photographs from the entire series, £7. 7s. 
eres mk dcendien View from the East. 6th.—A Selection of any Taree Photographs, at 7s. each, in Wrapper, 
Photographs, Architectural and Picturesque. | Photographic Pleasures Popularly Portrayed 
By Mr. Bedford. Any Photograph, 6s. Six, £1. 11s. Gd. Twelve, £3. | with Pen aud Pencil. By Guthbert Fite B.A. Vpcies ls. ’ 





DAY & SON (Limited), Artistic and Commercial Lithographers and Chromo-lithograph 
Printers in Colours by every process, Photo-lithographers, Steel and Copper-p ate ond 
septtesneene Z vintera, = overs ee —— Hence. Paeeiioeten, and all other classes 

, okbinders. eture Frame akers, &c. &c. rize Medal, 1851.—l1st 
Class Medal, France, 1855.—Prize Medal, 1862.—Prize Medal for Publications, 1862, ¥ 





LITHOGRAPHY AND CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY, BY STEAM POWER, EXECUTED FOR THE TRADE. 
6, GATE STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL’S 


193, Prccapiuty, W. London, Sept. 1, 1865, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1 » 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





COMPLETION OF MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Can you Forgive Her? 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With 40 Illustrations. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 





2. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 





Our Mutual Friend. 


BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Twenty Illustrations. Vol. I. 


lls. 





3. 


HEPWORTH DIXON. 





The Holy Land. 


BY WM. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


‘ This is a remarkable and very original book. 
The author is a shrewd and skilful observer, 
and a graphic and amusing writer. The fami- 
liar incidents of Oriental travel seem novel and 
piquant as they are successively handled by 
Mr. Dixon, and he succeeds admirably in com- 
bining a multitude of petty details into a con- 
nected whole. These volumes will throw a 
new light on the facts and the accessories of 
many a scene of Biblical history. The writer 
has discreetly avoided controversy of every kind, 
and ranks himself among the believers in the 
Sacred Story. In many places he reminds us 
of M. Renan's famous romance; but there is 
the all-important difference that he accepts the 





248. 


scriptural narratives without doubt or criticism. 
His great object seems to have been to throw 
a new human and modern interest over the 
familiar details of the Bible. Thus he recasts 
into modern form many of the scriptural stories 
(which he is very fond of calling ‘idyls’), and 
adorns them with all those details of place, and 
colour, and costume, and manners, and customs, 
which would be found in a narrative of our own 
day. In this he is generally very successful ; and 
we doubt not that his volumes will become great 
favourites with many people for Sunday read- 
ing, and that, to untravelled students, his de- 
scriptions will be highly instructive as well as 
entertaining.’—Saturday Review, May 27th. 












CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





4. 


T. A. TROLLOPE. 





A History of the Commonwealth of Florence. 


FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE OF THE COMMUNE 
TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC IN 1531, 


BY 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Vols. I. and IT. demy 8vo. 30s. 


At atime when the eyes of all Europe are 
turned on the new capital of the Italian king- 
dom, no work could be more universally inte- 
resting than a History of Florence. Nor 
would it be possible to find an historian pos- 
sessing more exceptional qualifications for his 
task than Mr, Trollope. A residence of 
twenty years on the scene of his labours, an 
intimate knowledge of the city and its inha- 
bitants, a choice and full private library of 
Italian historians, a constant and privileged 





access to all the records and archives of the 
State, combined with a profound political dis- 
cernment, a true spirit of historical criticism, a 
large-hearted and intelligent sympathy with 
all that is great and noble in the Italian cha- 
racter, and last, not least, a delightfully 
spirited and easy style, unite in enabling the 
present writer to produce as vivid and finished 
a picture of the great medisval-republic as 
can be conceived or desired,’—Daily News. 





5. 


WALTER WHITE. 





astern England. 
From the Thames to the Humber. 
BY WALTER WHITE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


* Volumes like these of Mr. White's are plea- 
sant reading to take up at leisure moments... . 
We discover in him great fondness for natural 
scenery, an intense love of rural life, and a fine 
power of conjuring up before the reader's eye 
the main features of a landscape by a few bold 


18s. 


touches. We do not forget that in his “ Month 
in Yorkshire” he has written one of the best 
hooks of home travel in our language, and that 
he has shown Englishmen they need not go 
abroad in search of beautiful or sublime scenery.’ 
—London Review, 





6. 


ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 





Cornwall and its Coasts. 


BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ‘The English at Home.’ 


Post. 8yvo. 


98 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





7. 
CHARLES TOLL BIDWELL, F.R.G.8, 





The Isthmus of Panama. 


BY CHARLES TOLL BIDWELL, F.R.G.S., 
British Vice-Consul at Panamé. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 





8 
EDMUND YATES. 


The Business of Pleasure. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 2s. 


‘Written with a light hand, that moves in ; reader a considerable amount of information 
obedience to an active brain and kindly dis- | with regard to trivial matters, concerning which 
position, Mr. Yates’s Essays create laughter | no man of the world likes to be altogether 
that gives no pain ; and without any disagree- | ignorant.’—Athenewm. 
able affectation of knowingness they yield the 





9. 
J. BAILEY DENTON. 





The Farm Homesteads of England. 


A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different Districts of the Country, 
carefully selected from the most approved specimens of Farm Architecture, to illustrate the 
Accommodation required under various modes of Husbandry ; with a Digest of the leading 
Principles recognised in the Construction and Arrangement of the Buildings, 


Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 
Second Edition, imperial 4to., with Illustrations, 37. 3s. 


‘The magnificent quarto of Mr. Bailey | may hesitate to build, perplexed by a multi- 
Denton is quite original in conception. .... plicity of theoretical “ designs,’ may here sce 
We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Bailey | actual and successful precedents of the very 
Denton’s “Farm Homesteads of England” to | form they are seeking, and may gather in one 
the attention of landowners, agents, and archi- | reading what is the present state of our know- 
tects—indeed, of all persons interested in the | ledge in every department of the subject '— 
improvement of landed estates. Those whe | Times, 









CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





10. 
FREDERIC SAYER, F.R.G.S. 


The History of Gibraltar, 


AND OF ITS POLITICAL RELATION TO EVENTS IN EUROPE. 
With Original Letters from Sm Grorce Exiorr, ApmzraL Coxtincwoop, and Lorp NELson. 


BY FREDERIC SAYER, F.R.GS., : 
Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 


Demy 8vo. Second Edition, 14s. With Illustrasions. 


‘ Gibraltar has sustained no less than fourteen | the MSS. in the British Museum, and extracted 
sieges from first to last... . Its entire history | much curious information from them relating 
will be, therefore, attractive to the nation which | to the fortress. It is an impartial and able 
held it through the most protracted of all of | work; and when the author advances opinions 
them.’— Times. with which we cannot agree, we are bound to 

* Captain Sayer’s book will no doubt become | say he supports them with such reasons as 
the great text-book authority on all things con- | render them worthy of respect though they fail 
cerning the Rock. He has thoroughly gleaned | to convince us.’—Daily News. 











11. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 





COMPLETION OF MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


History of Frederick the Great. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With Portraits and Maps. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. 61. 





12, 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


EDITED BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857; on the contrary, it will 
present a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to ond, with a large 
body of critical Notes, almost entirely new, and with a Glossary, in which the language of 
the Poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully explained, 


A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volumes. To be published every 
alternate Month. Vols. I-VI. now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. each. 


‘The best text of Shakespeare which has yet | printed edition of the Works of Shakespeare. 


appeared. .... Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great | As a critic of Shakespeare, Mr. Dyce combines 
work, worthy of his reputation, and for the pre- | qualifications which have never before met in 
sent it contains the standard text.’— Times. one man; and, fearlessly following his own 


‘We have no space for more than a word of | judgment, he is giving us an edition worthy of 
welcome to Mr. Dyce’s new and beautifully ! both editor and poct.’—Quarterly Review. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 





13. 
SPENCER HALL, F.S.A. 


Documents from Simancas, 


RELATING TO THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 1558-1568. 
Translated from the Spanish of Don Tomas Gonzaez; and Edited, with Notes and an Intro 
duction, by Spencer Haut, F.S.A., Librarian to the Atheneum Club, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





14. 
HATTON TURNOR. 





Astra Castra. 
EXPERIMENTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 
BY HATTON TURNOR, of the Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade. 


In onc handsome 4to. Volume, with upwards of 100 Engravings and Photo-zinco-graphic Plates, 
produced under the superintendence of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E. 





15. 
FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 





The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 


A commonplace Book of Speculations concerning the mystery of Dreams and Visions, Records 
of curious and well-authenticated Dreams, and notes on the various modcs_of interpretation 


adopted in ancient and modern times. 
BY FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, toned paper, 24s. 





16. 
RALPH N. WORNUM. 


The Epochs of Painting: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAY ON PAINTING AND PAINTERS OF 
ALL TIMES AND MANY PLACES. 


BY RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 


Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8yo, 29s. 





17. 
HENRY MORLEY. 


English Writers. 
THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. BY HENRY MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 22s. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





18, 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poetical Works 


Including ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ Sixth Edition, in Four Volumes, with Portrait. Fep. 8vo. 24¢. 


AURORA LEIGH; a Poem. In Nine Books, Sixth Edition, with Portrait of Mrs, Browning. 
1 vol. feap. cloth, 7s. 


LAST POEMS. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s.’ 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, AND THE ENGLISH POETS, Feap. 8yo. cl. 5s, 








19, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 





Robert Browning's Poetical Works. 


Vol. I. ‘ Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women.’ 
Vol. II. ‘ Tragedies, and other Plays.’ 
Vol. III. * Paracelsus, Christmas Eve and Easter-Day, and Sordello.’ 


A New Edition, with Portrait. 3 Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 22s. 6d. 





20. 
OWEN MEREDITH. 


Owen Menciliiiie .Podteal Works. 


A collated Edition will be published in September. 





21, 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 





Leon de Beaumanoir; or, the Twin-born. 
BY AMELIA JULIA, Author of ‘ Cecilia Metella.’ 





22. 
HENRY TAYLOR, D.C.L. 





Henry Taylor's Poems. 


Complete Edition in 3 Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 16s, 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
Beautifully printed in Post-Octavo,-and carefuily'revised by the Author. With the Original Illustrations. 


PICKWICK PAPERS... ... ..« eos 43 Illustrations ... ... see eos eee 2 Vols, 15s, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ... ... ... 39 ditto ROE ee ge 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... ... ... 40 ditto Re Rad 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ... ... ... 36 ditto sisi ads cali dans ee 
BARNABY RUDGE ... ... ... ... 36 ditto MS a 
SKETCHES BY BOZ... ... ... ... 39 ditto sal’ enw Pein. ‘dense ee ee 
OLIVER TWIST ... 00. oe we see 24ditto ee eae 
DOMBEY AND SON... ... ... ... 39 ditto ot toh hie wale 
DAVID COPPERFIELD.... ... ... 40 ditto cen aah iin ae? 
PICTURES FROM ITALY ... ... 

and AMERICAN NOTES 7" "| 8 ditto send ee Stites ee ee 
BLEAK HOUSE ... ... ... ... . 40 ditto Carr 
LITTLE DORRIT... ... «1... 40 ditto Cage 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS... ... ... ... 17 ditto eS Er 
ATALE OF TWO CITIES ....... 16 ditto netstat wien ao 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. ... ... 8 ditto bol: des ese een. a ee Oe 





THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 








Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 2s., with Frontispiece, 
Already Published. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, in 2 Volumes. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, in 2 Volumes. 
OLIVER TWIST, in 1 Volume. DOMBEY AND SON, Vol.I. [Aug. 30th. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 





HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FREDERICK THE GREAT. By 
Tuomas CaR.yiz. With Portraitsand Maps. Third Edition. 6 vols. 20s. each, 


UNIFORM EDITION: 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price 6s. per volume, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 Volumes. 12s, 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting 
Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18s, 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. } 1 Volume, 6¢. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 

HERO WORSHIP. } 1 Volume. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM. 4 

PAST AND PRESENT. } 1 Volume. 6s, 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérne. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s, 


Sets, in 16 Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 4l. 16s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 





NEW NOVELS. 


— 0, Hoo 


1. 
THE SPANISH MATCH. By Wittam Harrison 


Arnswortu. 3 vols, (The Second Edition in a few days.) 


2. 
STRATHMORE, By Ourpa. 3 vols. 


3. 
THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. . By «Herr Freyraa, 


Author of ‘ Debit and Credit.’ Translated by Mrs. Matcoim. 3 vols. 


4. 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy Firzceracp. 


3 vols. 


5. 
ON GUARD. By Miss Tuomas, Author of ‘ Denis 


Donne.’ 8 vols. 
6. 


CYRIL BLOUNT; or, Trust Money. By the Anthor 


of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


7. 
LANGLEYHAUGH: a Tale of an Anglo-Saxon Family. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


8. 
MISS MACKENZIE. By Antuony Trotiore. 2 vols. 


9. 
THE WOMAN I LOVED AND THE WOMAN 


WHO LOVED ME. By the Author of ‘Agnes Tremorne.’ 1 vol. 


10, 


MILES BULLER;; or, Tue Lirrte Wortp or OnniE- 


GATE. 3 vols, 
° 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 





























yp Appointment to the Ropal sHFamily. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO SOLICIT AN INSPECTION OF THEIR NEW PARASOLS, THE 


“FLORENTINE” AND “ZEPHYR,” 


Also of their extensive assortment of SUN SHADES and PARASOLS, comprising Poult de Soie, 
Brocaded and Embroidered Silks, French, Maltese, and Brussels Lace, of the Newest and most elegant 
designs. 








BRIDAL PARASOLS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS AT 140, REGENT STREET. 


(= OY 


SSS 


PARASOLS FOR MOURNING IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Umbrellas (for which W. & J. S. have been awarded FOUR 
PRIZE MEDALS) on Fox’s Parent Paracon Frames, in every variety of style and price, 
from 10s. 6d. each. 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


/ THE AQUAJECT, 


No. 568 A. 





Useful for every variety of purpose in 
watering or washing flowers or trees in 
gardens, conservatories, orchard houses, 
We. 

Is simple in construction, portable, 
and easily worked. 

Tt throws a continuous stream. 

Price, with suction and deli. ery hose, 
branch pipe, and spreader, £1 10s. 

The Small Aquasect is held in the 
hand, and possesses advantages obtained 
with no other form of syringe. Price 18s. 














Y 


To be had of the Trade gen rally through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


























